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THE BARKENTINE “MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HREE yachts are under construction as | River, in the Province of Quebec, is a large 
competitors for the honor of defending the | village of Indians, whose Abenaki blood is as 
America eap next summer, when Sir Thomas pure as that of the Indians on the Maine res- 
Lipton will send his fourth challenger across ervations. Their ancestors lived in western 
the Atlantic. All three will be products of Maine when the first white settlers pushed 
New England workmen and New England their way inland from the Maine coast. The 
yards. One:isunder construction at the famous | Indians got along much better with the French, 
Herreshoff' works in Bristol, Rhode Island, | whose priests came down through the wilder- 
whence have come successful cup defenders in | ness from Quebec and converted them to the 
earlier years; another at Neponset, Massachu- | Catholic faith, than they did with the English, 
setts, and a third at Bath, Maine. whose relations with them were mainly those 
® | of trade. Thus it came about that many of the 
WP ae i | Indians went to Canada. A party of them 
HY is it that the owners of motor cars do | os selfiemant en the St Foansis River, 
not give them names, as they do their | mad | 
, , . : and there their descendants have remained for 
motor boats? An automobile with anything ~ s 
aa many generations. They have a large and 
except a number on its license tag, and perhaps | thriving vill with s church, schools, stofes, 
the name of the maker somewhere on its front | steerer vg : 8, 
, : and comfortable dwellings. 
or side, is so rare that when a reporter for a ; ; 

. | During one of the cruel Indian wars, a party 
Boston newspaper saw on the street a car that af Albenaki warriors paddled thelr eanecs down 
bore the name ‘‘ Lillian, ’’ he saw in it at once the St. F paises he a1 x ae tt 
the material for an interesting item. The ta magia! pte Bi “ tee _ lone 
family horse has always had its name; is |“ sane th = sain ~ manage apr | 
there so little of sentiment in automobiles and rt wild hamp ani attacked = cnn 
among automobile owners that names do not aay ies 
sugwest themechves? settlements of northern Massachusetts. They 
meee : | killed many people, burned many houses, and 

e | carried back their captives and their spoils to 





DEAF 


Don’t Be! 


The ACOUSTICON (remember the name) has given 
HEARING TO OVER 100,000 DEAF PEOPLE 


and it can and will do the same for you if you give 
it the chance. 


Thousands of people who had given up hope of ever hearing 
normally again have had the blessing of perfect hearing restored 
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from every possible condition of deafness. 
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A wonderful improvement is the Six-Tone Sound Regu- 
lator—a tiny lever regulates the sound from the loudest to the 
softest. When you go to church, the theatre or a lecture, can 
you hear all that is said, or are some of the words ‘‘ jumbled ”’ 
and indistinct? With the Acousticon this is impossible ! 


The Acousticon is almost unnoticeable. It is small and 
compact. We make the best low-priced instrument in the , 
world, also other grades varying in price, and church and ¢ 
theatre instruments. hs 
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. * Send 

OUR SPLENDID OFFER #773107 Asean ¢) net 
for ten days’ trial,free. ¢ details 

Our Mail Order Department is so organized that each * ,@bout ten 
case is given private personal attention. Whether you ,° rrrai of the 
call or write, the instructions in the use of the , Fs ae as 
; advertise in 
instrument are the same. * ‘The Youth's Com- 
= of January 
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Offices at New York, Chicago, San Francisco, , 
London, Paris. 





ULY 4, 1914, has been set for the official their village on the St. Francis. Among the 








opening of the Cape Cod Canal. This | captives was a boy named Gill, the son of an 
waterway, which has been talked about ever English minister, and a girl of a family in the 
since Indian war parties used to carry their! same settlement. The Indians brought up 
canoes across Cape Cod, is a victory of peace these children as members of the tribe, and in 
that well deserves to be celebrated. In com-| jater years a council of the tribe decided that 
parison with the greater canal at Panama, it | the two should become husband and wife. 
has attracted little attention from the world at | They therefore married. Of the children born 
large, but coastwise shipping will profit greatly | to them, some accounts say there were twelve, 
by it, for the canal, which extends from the | and some fourteen. Some of the children mar- 
head of Buzzards Bay across the Cape to Massa- | ried Indians, and some married into French 
chusetts Bay at Sandwich, will cut off the families. A priest of the tribe, who carefully 
voyage over the shoals at the end of the Cape, investigated the subject a few years ago, found 
where hundreds of vessels and thousands of | | that their descendants, French and Indians, 
lives have been lost. It is not a state or a) | numbered about nine hundred persons, and | 





national undertaking, but a private enterprise. | included men of prominence in the professional 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
‘~” of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
oon maTnLATION OF We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
LUNT-MOSS a line Enginesforfarm bur poses—wood sawing, bone cutting,etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 


























ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 Se. Market St., Boston. 
Mew York Office: 37 Warren St. 











& | and the business life of Canada. 
QUARE- RIGGED vessels that flew the | reson 


on all of the seven seas, but there are so few | WHAT A HORSE POWER IS. 





Ast 2 | YOUNG WOMEN to take the training course for 
American flag were once common enough | nurses at the Worcester State Hospital. A to SATIN GLOSS 
| E. V. SCRIBNER, M. D., Supt., Box 57, , Mass. Li td \ 





left afloat that.when one appears in port there | 
is much ado in: shipping cireles and in the wer,’” as lied to steam engi is 
newspapers. Last month the barkentine| — SPP ey 

: not generally understood. This is the 
Mabel I. Meyers was the centre of interest in | | explanation that Farey gives in his work on 


HE exact meaning of the term ‘‘horse 








Boston harbor, whither she had come to be | the steam engine: 


WANTED. 
> —s 
You Want Good Mustard. Ask for — 
Stickney & Poor’s Mustard Absolutely safe to use. “ty 
AND GET IT" Cannot burn orexplode. ff 
pam pe ieation turns 








recoppered. The vessel was built in Sears- | 

port, Maine, twenty-two years ago, and is the | dialiste ta Lass ae aeeh ta oe, 
last survivor of the large deep-water fleet that | and the proprietors of those establishments, 
the shipyards of that town have given to the | who were among the first to require Mr. Watt’s 
world. In all her many woyages in those engines, always inquired wold number of 
twenty-two years, the barkentine has only “tae a ‘ir. Watt aaa Sane oniet- 
once been back near the port where she was ments on the st employed by the 
launched. That was in 1912, when she went —— of Be ng Boe Sand tat ob a horse of 





to Stockton Springs, a few miles from Sears- | that kind, walking at the rate mae of two and one- 


e lids a bril- 


Train To Be a Nurse ! 


Our Course for Nurses affords youns women 
of High School education, aged 21 to 35, an 
opportunity to learn the profession of a Trained 
Nurse, a “4 3 years. Our graduate 


Nurse, gra Screw Top Cans 15¢. 


For. Vaother atin. address, Pe = t Lone oe mg ay, bat try Satin Gloss, 
¢ improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
MALDEN HOSPITAL, 24 Murray Road, Malden, Mass. of the “ beautiful stove.” Ask your dealer. 


You cannot understand 
it till you tryit. Use with 
either cloth or brush. It's 
truly a wonderful polish. 














port, to load lumber for Italy. The barkentine | hal "an ae - vate AE om 
appears stanch enough to carry big cargoes pulley, so as to raise 
and buffet rough seas for decades to come. | vertical motion, at the ane of 220 feet a minute. 
* | This exertion of mechanical power is equal to | 
rah ing 33,000 pounds (or 528 cubic feet of | 
T has long been the pride of Massachusetts waleet vertically —_ a space of one foot 
that her state highways are the best in the | per minute; and W it a ‘* horse 
country. It is plain that she intends to main- | POWer,, by his steam the ie snansane et the power | 
tain her supremacy, for last year the state| The horses used Por. were of ceniaiaihd 
spent more money on the roads than ever before | size and strength. The ordinary horse would 
ina single year. Roads are rarely so good but | hardly be able to exert — two-thirds | 


that they could be better, and good roads do not | the horse power thus defi 
long stay good*without constant care. Last | 
year Massachusetts spent $1,000,000 from a 
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special loan authorized by the legislature; WHEN FAIR MEANS FAILED. 





mobiles turned into the treasury in one form | daughter to a photographer. The little 
or another; $600,000 from special appropria- | one could not be made to sit still. The 
tions, and from the contributions of towns and | photographer was as kind and suave as he 


$700,000 from money that the owners of auto- A FOND mother took her four-year-old 


HUB-MARK 


Handifold 


TOILET PAPER 


cities; and $200,000 that came from the state | 
treasury as the regular appropriation for the 
work. The money was spent on a general 


could be, called the child all the sweet and 


| endearing names he could think of, and used 


improvement of the system throughout the 
state, and in building sections of roads to close | 
gaps in important lines. There are still other | 


gaps to be filled, and the work will go on this 


year and next. ® 


every persuasive device to make the little 


wriggler keep still. Finally, he turned to the | 


despairing mother, and said: 

‘*Madam, if you will leave eh darling alone 
| with me for a few minutes, I think I can suc- 
| ceed in taking her lovely face to perfection. ’? 

The mother withdrew fora short time. Soon 


HE Penobscot Indians, who have a pictur- | the photographer summoned her back, 


esque village on an island in the Penobscot 


River at Oldtown, Maine, and the Passama- | asked: 


quoddies, who live on a reservation near East- | 


destined that he had a ar Cg og A 
ative. When they reached home, the mother 


‘Darling, what did that nice gentleman say 


port, are not, as many persons suppose, the to you when I left you alone with him?’’ 


only survivors of the large and powerful 


“Well, —— Le the child, ‘* ‘If you 
don’t thit sthill, y ; — 


Abenaki tribe that the French and English | [’}| thake the tite < out be g' / your careath 0 
pioneers found in Maine. On the St. Francis | I that very sthill, mamma!’ 
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N a May afternoon Paul + 
O swung down from a rail- is WUE i 


ea! = 


way train at the Moores- 
ville station, and looked about 
him. There had been little 
change in the place during the ten years that 
had passed since he had last seen it. The 
Depot Hotel still stood across the street; and 
even as Paul looked toward it the barroom 
door opened, and the old bartender, a little 
more corpulent and red of face than in former 
days, came out and crossed over to the station. 

Paul arranged for the transfer of his bag- 
gage, and hurried out to find transportation 
to Redstone; for the new railway, although 
virtually completed to that point, had 
not yet been opened. He saw Hamil- 
ton Polley in front of the post office, 
ready to start on his return trip. Paul 
suddenly resolved to ride with the old 
stage driver. Here would be a good 
test of the completeness of the change 
in his appearance. If the old man, 
of all persons in Redstone, did not 
recognize him, he felt that he was safe 
until such time as he might choose to 
disclose his identity. So he ap- 
proached him. 

‘*Ts this the Redstone stage?’’ he. 
asked. 

The driver looked him over care- 
fully before answering. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
said, finally. ‘‘Goin’ up?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’d like to ride with you.”’ 

“Jump right in. Throw your bag 
under the back seat.’’ 

Paul did so, and the horses clat- 
tered off. There were several stops 
to be made, parcels to be called for, 
and two other passengers to be taken 
on. But the two passengers rode only 
a few miles into the country, and after 
that, Paul and the driver were alone, 
sitting together on the front seat. 
The old man had aged much in the 
ten years. He had grown thin and 
wrinkled; but his sandy hair and 
beard were not yet entirely gray, nor 
had he apparently lost any of his old 
loquacity. ‘‘Ever been up in these 
parts before?’’ he asked. 

‘*Once, when I was a boy,’’ Paul 
replied. 

‘*Yes? Well, they ain’t been much _ 
change except this newfangled rail- 
road business cuttin’ up the country 
and spilin’ the roads. *Twon’t be 
safe to travel nowheres along the 
creek road when they get to runnin’ 
them trains regular. I told Jim 
Hawkes up to the bank this mornin’ 
—they’ve got a bank up to Redstone 
now. Didn’t know that, did ye?’’ 

‘*No, I hadn’t heard of it.’’ 

‘*Yes. Lyme Gifford’s president 
of it. That’s the only thing I’ve got 
agin it. I told Jim this mornin’ I 
wouldn’t put any of my money where 
Lyme Gifford could get a hold of it.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Gifford must be one of the 
wealthy men of your town.’’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s made money enough, and saved 
money enough, mostly by skinnin’ other 
people. But he’s kept clear of the law, and I 
suppose he thinks that’s all that’s necessary. 
He beat me once on a buggy I bought from 
him. That was twenty-two year ago. He 
ain’t had no chance to beat me a second 
time. ’” 

‘*He must be very thrifty.’’ 

‘Thrifty !’’ The old stage driver sniffed 





scornfully. ‘‘Thrifty ain’t the proper name | 


for it. You know what he did when his wife 
died? Haggled with the undertaker over the 
price of the coffin, and béat him down two 
dollars and six shillin’, by cracky!’’ 

‘*So his wife is dead ?’’ 

‘Yes. Went with the heart disease three 
year ago. Dropped off all.of a sudden one 
Sunday afternoon. He’s got his gal yet, 
though, and say, I’ve got nothin’ agin that 
gal! She’s the salt of the earth. I ain’t 
sayin’ nothin’ agin the dead, but where under 
the canopy she gets her good qualities from I 
don’t know. And they say that since she’s 
had entire charge of the old man she’s softened 
him up a good bit. I kind of think myself 
he’s got a mite less stingy and a mite more 
human since his wife died. If he hasn’t, 


with that gal round him, he ought to be hoss- | 
whipped. I dunno but he ought to be hoss- | 


whipped anyway. I’ve always said so ever 
since he used up, that there little allabino that 
run away from him.’’ 

‘*How was that?’’ 





‘Well, that there little feller—you know | 





ao 





what an allabino i is, don’t 
ye? A boy with white 
hair and red eyes. Lyme 
got him out of the poor- 
house, and made him work 
like a nigger on the farm. 
Other little whelps teased 


head,’ and such. Well, one night — 
‘*What was the boy’s name?’’ Paul asked. 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 


SSeALBINO 0 


tellin’ ye, the boy didn’t 
steal it. Nobody ever 
heard from him. Nice 
little feller he was, too. 
Couldn’t ha’ been a nicer 
boy. I missed him like as if 
he’d been one of my own.’’ 


ek: ee 


In Ten Chapters 


Chapter Seven. 
him, and called him ‘red eye’ and ‘rabbit 





a 





= because she went ahead and 

4 @©prevailed on ’em to let him in.’’ 

From here on into Redstone 

new houses Appeared at fre- 

quent intervals. Indeed, the 

town seemed to have reached out till it touched 
the very borders of the Gifford farm. 

**T ain’t asked ye yet,’’ said the driver, as 
they turned a corner into the main street of 
the village, ‘‘who ye are or where ye come 
from.’ 

‘*Tl’m here from New York to install the 





‘*And did Richard Bolton serve time in the | machinery in the new woolen mill,’’ he said. 


penitentiary for the boy’s theft?’’ 





“| WANT YOU TO MEET MY DAUGHTER,” HE SAID. 


thing about the question, or the tone of voice | 


strongly of the questions the albino boy used 
to ask; but this brown-haired, well-built, 
scholarly-looking young fellow bore no resem- 
blance to the pitiful little figure of other 
days. 

‘*Paul Bolton,’’ replied the driver, finally. 


way or another, he let the smokehouse get 
away, and I never blamed him for it a bit.’’ 
‘*And did he ever come back ?’’ 
‘*No. Funny thing about that. Five hun- 
night. And the next morning they over- 


to Mooresville at the Depot Hotel, blind drunk, 


he just been for hoss-stealin’. 





| lars, and he felt worse over them fifteen dollars 
than he did when his wife died. ’’ 

Here was news indeed—the first Paul had 
heard from Redstone in ten years. 

“But,” he asked, ‘‘didn’t the boy after- | 
| ward pay back the money with interest?’’ 
| ‘**Not that anybody ever heard of. If he 
did, Lyme kept his mouth shut. But I’m 


The stage driver turned his head and looked | 


in which; it was put, that reminded him | 





afire one night. Carelessness, I suppose. | 
Lyme took it out of his hide, and the boy ran | 
| creek, crossed the highway now and then, and 


dred of Lyme’s money disappeared the same | 


hauled Dick Bolton, the boy’s father, down | 


got his money back, all but about fifteen dol- | 








steal it? Dick said sohimself. Penitentiary’s | 
at his passenger curiously. There was some- | the best Place for Dick on general principles, | to respect the young engineer’s ability. As 
| they listened to his clear explanations and 
The stage driver lapsed for a time into silent | 


| anyway.’ 


reminiscence, and Paul was too full of strange 
and conflicting thoughts to ask more questions. 
The country had changed much since he saw 
it last. New farms had been blocked out and 
new houses and barns built. Only one small 


| part of the virgin forest was left, skirting a 
‘*Father no good, mother dead. Well, some | 


half mile of the public road between Moores- 
ville and Redstone. 

All the way along, the line of the new rail- 
way was visible; it followed the valley of the 


swung back into the country in only the one 
place necessary to avoid the grade of the long 
ascent where a spur of a Moosic foothill ran 
out and ended in a bluff at the edge of the 
water. 


As they approached the Gifford homestead, | 
and, by cracky, the money ‘was in his vest| Paul saw that the farmhouse had been re- 
pocket! He owned up to havin’ stole it, said | 
the boy was in no way to blame, and they | veranda adorned the front of the house, and 
sent him down to state’s prison again, where | a wide lawn swept between the house and the 
But Lyme | roadway. 


modeled and greatly improved. A spacious 


Just as the stage passed, a girl in white 
came from the open front door, crossed the 
porch into the sunlight, descended the steps, 
and passed out on the lawn. She glanced 


| toward the stage, waved a greeting to the driver, 


and then went on into the shadow of the trees, 
singing softly as she walked. 
‘*That’s Lyme’s gal,’’ said Polley. ‘‘If he 


ever gets to heaven, which I doubt, it’ll be | and took the well-remembered path across the 


|‘*My name is Paul Barton.’’ 
** Ain’t I told ye twice a’ ready the boy didn’t | 


‘*Sol Well, ye’ve got a big job ahead of ye. 
Buildin’s goin’ up over there ye’d 
lose yourself in, they’re so big. That 
concern’s goin’ to make things hum 
round here. Ought to see the dam 
they built above the falls. Makes a 
pond clear up to the old Justin place. 
They bought pretty near the whole 
creek bottom from Lyme Gifford. 
Some say they gave him twenty 
thousand dollars for it, and some say 
eighteen. I guess eighteen’s about 
right. Railroad switch runs right 
into the mill yard below the falls. 
That’s pretty big business, ain’t it?’’ 

‘*Tt sounds all right to me,’’ Paul 
replied, as with a flourish the driver 
brought the stage to a stop before the 
new Redstone Inn. Paul alighted, 
paid his fare, and thanked the driver 
for a pleasant journey. 

Redstone had indeed taken on new 
and vigorous life. Utilizing the 
water power afforded by the falls, 
several factories had sprung up. 
The population had doubled; new 
stores had been built and opened; 
the town was already in the midst of 
great prosperity. And now, as a 
fitting climax to the remarkable 
growth and progress, the new woolen 
mills, which promised employment to 
scores of men and girls, were rising at 
the edge of the town, under the 
shadow of the falls. 

Paul plunged at once into the 
details of his work. He did not stop 
to think of his old life among these 
people. As Hamilton Polley had not 
known him, he gave himself little 
concern about being recognized.- In- 
deed, except for Lyman Gifford, the 
men with whom he was associated 
in this enterprise were men whom 
he had never known, and who doubt- 
less had never before heard of him. 
Gifford was a member of the board 
of directors of the woolen company, 
and Paul met him often; he -was 
impressed by his close grasp of the 
company’s affairs and his acute busi- 
ness sense. There was nothing re- 
pellent about him now, even to this 
young man who had suffered at his 
hands. And if Paul had cherished 
a grudge against his old master, he 
soon forgot it. 

The promoters of the enterprise soon came 


advice, and watched the progress of his work, 
they felt that he was master of his craft, and 
that their property and interests were entirely 
safe in his hands. 

On Sunday morning Paul went to the church, 
in the gallery of which he had sat when a boy, 
and from which he had always slunk away at 
the earliest possible moment. He saw Lyman 
Gifford come in with his sister-in-law, and he 
saw Ruth in the choir, and heard her voice as 
she sang with the others the old-fashioned 
hymns. He more than half suspected that 
the grave-faced, clean-cut young fellow who 
conducted him to a pew was the one who had 
jeered at him and assaulted him on that fate- 
ful day at school. Later, he learned that his 
guess was correct. 

In the afternoon he started out alone for a 
stroll. He wandered down the road toward 
Mooresville, past the Gifford homestead, and 
on into the hollow where used to stand the 
brown cottage that had sheltered him and his 
mother in the days of his childhood. The 
little cottage was not there now. It had given 
place toa neat two-story modern dwelling, and 
instead of the dilapidated rail fence that had 
formerly inclosed the garden, there was now a 
trim fence of painted pickets with an orna- 
mental gate. 

On his way back to the village he turned in 
at the crossroad beyond the Gifford house, 
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fields toward Redstone. And down the path, 
through the springing green of the meadows, 
in the beauty of the May day, came Lyman 
Gifford and his daughter. Paul lifted his hat 
when he met them, and would have passed 
on, but Gifford stopped him. 

‘*T want you to meet my daughter, ’’ he said. 
‘‘Ruth, this is Mr. Barton, who has charge of 
the work at the mills.’’ 

She held out her hand to him. 

‘*T hope your stay here will be pleasant, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘We haven’t much to offer you, and 


and no woman in the community was more | selfishness filled Paul’s heart as he strode along 
gracious to him than Lyman Gifford’s daugh- | through the night; and then a mighty desire 
ter Ruth. But every night when he went to| to reach out and grasp and save, if human 
his bed, he said to himself: effort might do it, him to whom he owed so 


lived a lie.’’ 
If it were known that he was the albino, 


would be willing to speak to him on the street, 
much less in the home! And if Ruth Gifford 
knew! Here he always reached the end of 





it must seem very dull to one who has been 


speculation ; for until Ruth Gifford did know, 


living in New York. But I think the country | he had no right, as a man of honor, to accept 


is charming in May. Don’t you?’”’ 

‘*T love the country,’’ replied Paul, ‘‘and I 
never saw it more beautiful than it is to-day. ’’ 

‘*1’m so glad y6u like it. Did you ever live 
in the courtry?’’ 

‘*Onee, when I was a boy.’’ 

‘‘On a farm?’’ asked Mr. Gifford. 

‘*Yes, for a time on a farm.”’ 

‘*But I’ll venture to say that you never got 
up before daylight in the morning, and kindled 
the fires, and brought the water, and milked 
the cows, and chopped the wood.’’ 

Paul flushed and laughed a little. 

‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe I have done 
something of that kind. But it is so long ago 
now that it wouldn’t be safe to trust me with- 
out teaching me over again.’’ 

The girl saw that for some reason the topic 
was embarrassing to the young man. 

‘‘T hope you have comfortable quarters in 
town,’’ she said. ‘‘And whenever you care 
to come so far,—really it’s almost a mile,—we 
shall be very glad to see you at Locust Farm. ’’ 

He thanked her, they separated, and he 
went on alone. 

Weeks afterward, as he thought of this inter- 
view, he said to himself that it was the begin- 
ning. Yet, as he thought further, 
he decided that the beginning was 
that day when he was riding in the 
stage, and she descended the porch 
steps and crossed the lawn, and 
Polley told him that she was Lyman 
Gifford’s daughter. But he knew 
that the real beginning was back in 
the days of his boyhood, when he 
was an albino apprentice, jeered at 
and imposed upon, and she had 
given him sympathy and comfort, 
and had tried to make his burdens 
lighter and to ease the aching of his 
heart. 

Before he returned to the village 
that afternoon, Paul went up to the 
graveyard on the hill, and found 
the lot where his mother had been 
buried, overgrown with weeds and 
brambles, with no stone to mark her 
grave. It was pathetic and dis- 
tressing, and Paul went home 
through the waning sunlight, and 
was sad at heart. 

Two weeks later he was called 
before the board of directors of the 
Redstone Woolen Mills Company at 
a regular meeting, and offered the 
position of permanent manager. Al- 
though the salary would not be 
much more than that which he was 
receiving from his present employer, 
there was a tentative promise that 
it would be increased as the business 
prospered. The board had been 
impressed by Paul’s ability as a 
manager as well as an engineer, 
and they desired to avail themselves 
of his continued service. He prom- 
ised to give them his answer in 
four days, and went out from their presence 
with a perturbed mind. He, the’ despised 
albino, the subject of mockery beyond endur- 
ance in this very village, the son of a pauper 
mother and a convict father, the runaway 
apprentice, the midnight thief, the liver of a 
daily lie, what a daring challenge to fortune it 
would be for him to accept this post! Would it 
be right, would it be just, would it be decent? 

He wrote to his employer, telling of the 
offer, and Mr. Willard in reply advised him to 
accept it. A postscript in Mrs. Willard’s hand 
congratulated him on his good fortune and 
success. And Paul decided to stay. 

In July the mills were completed. The big 
wheels turned; the looms sang; the buzz and 
whir of machinery smote the air. But there 


the hospitality that she bestowed so graciously ; 
and when at last she should know, her door 
| would be barred against him as he deserved. 
| Then clouds and darkness would be his portion 
| indeed. 

The summer days went by, and fall came, 
but the passing of time brought Paul no hap- 
piness. More and more the weight of his old 
offense and his new duplicity oppressed him. 
There came a time when he felt that he could 

| no longer bear it, that he must do something 
| to end an impossible situation. But in vain 
| he cast about in his mind for a solution of his 
| problem. He might confess, and stand the 
consequences ; that would be too deeply humil- 
| jating. He might resign; that would be inex- 
| cusable. He might disappear in the darkness; 
| that would be cowardly. 

One October night, pacing up and down the 

j floor of his room, he resolved that before the 
| morning broke he would decide absolutely on 
| his course of action. So through the hours of 
the night he wrestled with his soul. At mid- 
| night he had reached no conclusion, nor yet 
| at two o’clock, nor even at three. Then he 
slipped on his overcoat, for the night ‘was 
cold, and went out; he hoped that in the 
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AS THEY TALKED THE DINNER OVER. 


moonlight, under the stars, in the keen breath 
of the morning, the mists that clouded his soul 
might clear away. Instinctively he took the 
road toward Mooresville. Up on the hill, as 
he passed along, he could see the face of a 
marble shaft shining in the moonlight. There 
was the village graveyard. There was where 
his dead mother lay at rest. 

But his father—what of him? It came to 
him suddenly ¢hat in all his thoughts and 
plans and struggles of the past few months, 
his father had held little place, except as one 
of the shadows that had darkened his life 
heretofore, and that might cast a sinister gloom 
over his future. He had gathered, little by 
| little, the facts that Richard Bolton had left 
| the prison for the battle field; that he had re- 





was music in the sound to the ears of the | turned from the war, distinguished for bravery, 


people of Redstone. It meant prosperity for 
the town, and it brought prosperity. Other 
factories were built. Other people came. The 
streets of the village lengthened day by day. 
No one could foresee the end of this marvelous 
growth. Rising like a giant over the heads 
and shoulders of all lesser activities was the 
great industry guided and managed by Paul. 
He gave to it the best of his thought, his 
experience, and his skill. 

But he found time to enter into the social 
life of the town. There was no door that was 
not open to him. There was no family fire- 
side at which he would not have been a wel- 
come guest. Distinguished and scholarly in 
appearance, courteous in manner, and well- 
informed on all topics, he was a distinct addi- 
tion to the social as well as the business life 
of Redstone. And no man in the community 
was more cordial to him than Lyman Gifford, 


|}and bearing honorable scars; that he had 
| fallen anew into evil ways, had disappeared 
| for a time, and then had returned to his old 
haunts, more shiftless, more dissolute, more 
utterly disreputable than ever before. So he 
had drifted into the community and out of it. 

Yet Paul knew that to this drunken derelict 
he owed a son’s duty, and that a son’s duty 
was to try to bring about his redemption. The 
man who had been too weak to withstand the 
temptation of the cup, too reckless to turn 
aside from petty crime on his own account, had 
in a strange emergency been strong enough, 
and brave enough, and loving enough to take 
upon his own shoulders the opprobrium of an 
offense and the penalty for a crime that he 
had not committed, in order that his boy 
might go unscathed and unfettered. And how 
had that boy repaid the father for the sacri- 
fice? Shame, remorse, disgust with his own 





‘‘Paul Bolton, for one more day you have | much, and who was so nearly, but perhaps 





the son of the jailbird, the thief who stole lying white and still in the moonlight. 
Lyman Gifford’s money, what man or woman | 








not wholly, lost. 
Paul passed Lyman Gifford’s homestead, 





And then, from round a bend in the road, 


he saw a@ man approaching him, a man who 
walked slowly, waveringly, glancing from 
right to left as he came. So furtive was his 
manner that Paul confronted him, and said: 

‘*Who are you, and where are you going?’”’ 

‘*T’m going to Redstone,’’ replied the man, 
‘tand it doesn’t matter who Iam. I’ve done 
nothing against the law.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Yhe DINNER“Zar GREW 


‘*in-laws’’ had de- 


tears within the 





cided to take the matter 


last two hours, nor did Mrs. 


My" Billy Keenan’s PyAlice LouiseLee mg they had shed a 


gently but firmly into their own 
hands. ; 

‘*The occasion warrants it,’’ 
declared Billy’s mother, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ That railroad has 
done so much for Billy, and is 
going to do so much more, that 
the vice president must be 


| suitably entertained, and we must attend to | 


it. Billy’s wife is incapable of serving a real | 
dinner. I’ll go up with my cook —’’ 

‘‘And I’ll contribute the maid,’’ Billy’s 
oldest sister interrupted. ‘‘She’ll work well 
with your cook.’’ 

‘“‘And I’ll contribute myself,’’ sighed the 
youngest sister, who was sought far and near 
because of her rare conversational powers. 

The occasion that seemed to warrant their 
interference was a flying visit to Washington 
of the vice president of the O. & M. Railroad. | 
The O. & M. had appealed to the government 
for a suitable man to consult on the subject | 
of planting trees for future use as railway | 
ties, and the Forest Service had 
recommended Billy Keenan, one 
of its most enthusiastic members. 
After the business had been fin- 
ished, Billy had invited the vice 
president to dinner, ‘‘to meet 
my wife.’’ Billy considered any 
person who could not meet her 
the loser. 

When Billy’s mother jour- 
neyed in her automobile to the 
quiet, cosy little house where her 
son insisted on living within his 
salary, she found his wife dressed 
in a white lawn, covered with 
pink rosebuds that matched her 
cheeks perfectly. The rosebud 
cheeks were shaded by a big 
white hat adorned with a pink 
silk scarf. The brim was wide, 
but it was tilted up so far in 
front that it did not- interfere 
when Mrs. Billy kissed her 
mother-in-law. Mrs. Billy loved 
her in-laws. She was inclined, 
in fact, to love every one, even 
the other residents of the humble 
little street. That was one of 
the things that the in-laws were 
trying to overlook. 

With a cordiality that bubbled 
straight from her heart, Mrs. 
Billy led her mother-in-law to 
the easiest chair in the tiny living 
room, and skillfully removed her 
expensively simple hat. Her 
own hat she tossed carelessly on 
the corner couch, whence it slid 
unnoticed to the floor. Her 
mother-in-law shuddered. 

‘*What preparations have you 
made for dinner to-morrow night ?’’ she 
asked, abruptly. 

A comical look of dismay overcast her 
daughter-in-law’s sunny face, and her dimples 
faded. Then she laughed. Laughter came 
easily to Mrs. Billy. ‘‘ No preparations, 
mother. I’ll plan in the morning for the 
vice president of the O. & M. He must take 
us as he finds us, but he shall have enough 
to eat, nevertheless. ’’ 

Billy’s mother cleared her throat and opened 
her lips. But before she could speak, a rap 
on the back door echoed through the house. 
People were always running to Mrs. Billy’s 
back door and she to theirs. That was her 
greatest fault in the eyes of her husband’s 
family. She had brought to her city home 
the friendly atmosphere of the country village, 








Billy tell him. Instead, she was 
giving him a gay account of the 
dinner preparations as imparted 
to her by Billy’s mother. 
‘‘Just think, Billy, what a 
good time I shall have at my 
own dinner table!’’ She 
laughed so gaily that Billy did 
not notice the quaver in her voice. ‘‘In the 
morning Anna’s maid comes to get the—the 


| house in order —’’ 


Billy looked down quickly at the white- 
trimmed hat. ‘‘Get the house inorder? Isn’t 
it always in order?’’ 

Mrs. Billy reached out and gave his hand 
a quick, grateful squeeze, but made no other 
response. ‘‘Then,’’? she went on, ‘‘at one 
o’clock mother comes with the cook. Then, 
at five sharp, Belle arrives in her most elegant 
dinner dress to talk —’’ 

‘*We can do our own talking!’’ Billy inter- 
rupted, hotly. 

‘“*Sh! Listen now and let me do the talk- 
ing,’’ Mrs. Billy said, with a brave smile. 
‘*The next act occurs at five-thirty, when you 
arrive with the vice president of the O. & M., 
and we sit down to one of your mother’s 
incomparable dinners. O Billy,’’ she added, 
impulsively, and tipped the wide hat brim 
back until a pair of honest blue eyes came 
into view, ‘‘your mother can order a dinner 
to perfection. You know she can, and you 
know and I know that all I can do is to—to— 
well, just get together something to eat. ’’ 

The ‘‘acts’’ in the little drama occurred 
precisely in the manner set forth by Mrs. 
Billy until it was time for the five - thirty 
climax. Then there was a hitch. 

Billy’s mother, in a pale gray silk and 
pearls, sat in the morris chair in the living 
room, and with her snow-white hair piled like 
a coronet above her forehead looked like the 
portrait of some great duchess. The ‘‘spell- 
binder, ’’ as Billy irreverently called his sister 
Belle, was watching the street; her handsome 
face was distorted with a frown, but she was 
ready to smile charmingly at the appearance 
of the railway magnate. 

Billy appeared presently, but without the 
magnate. ‘‘This is a great kettle of fish!’’ 
he cried, as, mopping his face, he strode in 
at the open front door. ‘‘He was to be at the 
office at five o’clock, and come here with me. 
He didn’t turn up, and he isn’t at the hotel, 
and they don’t know where he is.’’ 

Despite the heat, Billy’s mother sat up 
violently. ‘‘That dinner will be spoiled,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘and I lay awake half the night to 
plan it!’’ 

‘*Spoiled nothing !’’ said Billy. ‘‘He won’t 
eat with us to-night. He’s going to Balti- 
more at seven-fifteen. That’s the reason we 
put dinner at five-thirty. We'll wait till five- 
forty-five, and then we’ll finish that dinner 
of yours, mother. I’m so ravenous that within 
fifteen minutes after we sit down there won’t 
be hide or hair of anything left.’’ 

When the hands of the clock pointed to five- 
forty-five, Billy went to the corner grocery 
store,—there was no telephone in his house, 
—and called up Belle’s husband. ‘‘We have 
a dinner up here that beats the Dutch,’’ he 
said to him, ‘‘and no guest to help us eat it! 
If you can get up here in five minutes, we’ll 
wait for you.’’ 

Billy was the only member of the family 
who did not own a car. Within five minutes, 
Belle’s husband had arrived, and a chagrined 
but increasingly animated party sat down toa 
delicious dinner. True to Billy’s prediction, 
they ‘‘cleaned it up, hide and hair.’’ They 
had just finished when the doorbell rang 





with the result that she had united the little | sharply. 
retired street in a friendly bond. | Billy’s mother dropped her napkin, and 
‘*Tf she would spend half the time in culti-| threw up her hands in horror. ‘‘The worst 
vating our set that she wastes on her neigh- has happened!’’ she declared, solemnly, as 
bors,—those people that no one knows,—she | the borrowed maid hurried through the hall. 
might be popular,’’ Mrs. Keenan thought,| If by -that she meant the arrival of the 
indignantly. | vice president of the O. & M., the worst had 
‘*Tt was Mrs. Brown after my egg beater, ’’ certainly happened, for there he stood, red- 
Mrs. Billy announced, when she returned | faced, large, and hungry-looking. He had 
from the back door. ‘‘She has broken hers.’’ | been delayed unavoidably. He had tried in 
‘*Who are those—Browns?’? Billy’s mother | vain to telephone, and now he was over- 
asked, in a disapproving voice. whelmed with confusion because of the unmis- 
There was just the hint of a flash in Mrs. | takable signs of a dinner finished. 
Billy’s soft eyes. ‘‘The best kind of neigh-| Billy’s mother and sister were paralyzed, 
bors,’’ she replied, adding with a laugh, ‘‘I| but not so Mrs. Billy, nor Billy, after his 
borrowed their flatiron handle yesterday !’’ wife had passed him with a whisper. The 
Two hours later Mrs. Billy was walking | rosebuds in her cheeks did not quite match 
up from F Street with Billy. Her cheeks the rosebuds on her dress as she looked at 
still matched the rosebuds in her dress, and this large, hale and hearty man who had 
her eyes were bright. Billy did not notice | invaded her living room; but she greeted him 

















cordially, and smiled until her dimples showed, 
as she assured him that he should not leave 
unfed. 

When Billy’s mother and sister heard her 
say that, they turned back through the dining 
room and the kitchen, climbed the back stairs, 
sat down on Mrs. Billy’s bed, and gazed at 
each other. The older woman began 
to ery. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ she asked, 
helplessly. ‘‘There isn’t a thing in 
the cupboard except breakfast food.’’ 

‘‘And nothing in the refrigerator 
except two potatoes and some sour 
milk !’’ Belle’s teeth fairly chattered. 

‘‘And that child is no manager. 
What shall we do?’’ 

Belle rose. ‘‘Of course Billy must 
take him to the hotel to dinner,’’ she 
said, decisively. 

‘‘But, Belle, there’s no time. He 
said he must go at seven-fifteen, and 
it’s nav 

Belle advanced courageously to the 
head of the front stairs, followed by 
her mother. There they were halted 
by the sight of Billy’s wife returning 
tothe living room. She had been gone 
exactly seven minutes. Her cheeks 
were like carnations, and her blue 
eyes danced and glinted. Her hair 
was attractively tumbled, and she had 
no breath to spare as she announced 
that dinner was ready. The in-laws 
above gasped audibly. 

‘‘1’m glad my wife isn’t with me, ’’ 
declared the vice president of the O. & 
M., as he and Billy and Belle’s hus- 
band followed the hostess into the 
dining room. ‘‘She would think less 
about the failure of a railroad than the 
failure to be prompt to dinner. ’’ 

Belle sat down limply on the top stair, and 
peeped down through the railing into the 
dining room. ‘The guest had his broad back 
to her, the others did not see her, and, to judge 
from the laughter that presently arose, her 
‘‘spellbinding’’ was not missed. In agitated 
and amazed whispers, she told her mother what 
dishes came and went by means of the bor- 
rowed maid. 

‘Where on earth is it all coming from?’’ 
whispered Belle, leaning over so far that she 
nearly lost her balance. ‘‘And he’s eating— 
oh, how he’s eating !’’ 

Twice during the dinner the guest referred 
with joy to the fact that his wife was not 
present to rebuke him for his gastronomic 
achievements. The first time was when the 
maid, after she had taken away the remnants 
of a dish of smoking-hot clam broth, brought 
in a platter on which, nicely garnished, re- 
posed three beautifully browned mountain 
trout. The second time was when she con- 
veyed the empty platter back to the kitchen, 
and brought on another platter that caused 
the vice president to draw a long breath, 
gently pull down his waistcoat, and demand 
of his hostess: 

‘*Who told you that I have been longing to 
get my teeth into a good old-fashioned boiled 
dinner of cabbage and fat pork and bag pud- 
ding? Reminds me of the days when I felt 
the plough handles dig into my ribs back on 
the farm before I’d ever seen a railroad. 
Every time I came to the end of the down 
furrow in the house lot, I’d stop and sniff and 
sniff, to find out what was doing in the dinner 
line. And when I could smell pork and cab- 
bage—well, thank you, yes, I can’t resist 
another supply, and—does your cook turn out 
such muffins every day, Mrs. Keenan? If 
she does, I wish you lived in New York, so 
that I could board with you!’’ 

Immediately after dinner, his host and 
hostess bowed the cordial, delighted and well- 
filled vice president of the O. & M. out of the 
front door; and then Mrs. Billy, without stop- 
ping to gratify the curiosity of her in-laws, 
who fairly tumbled down the stairs, seized her 
husband’s arm, and exclaimed, ‘‘Come quick, 
Billy, and thank them !’’ 

She rushed like a small whirlwind through 
hall and kitchen, and did not stop until she 
stood among her neighbors on the steps of 
the back porch; and there, a moment later, 
Billy’s mother found herself, sitting in all the 
splendor of pale gray silk, and laughing 
delightedly as they talked the dinner over. 
The nearest neighbor on the left, a Kansas 
man ,in ‘his shirt sleeves, was recounting his 
experiences in the matter. 

‘*We had some hot soup left, and I had just 
got my elbows squared to begin on the trout 
I caught yesterday up in the mountains, 
when Mrs. Keenan breezed in at the back 
door. It was a sort of ‘dinner or your life’ 
holdup, and we gave up the dinner—mighty 
glad to do it! We sent her back to begin on 
Soup and fish, and then we did some lively 
stepping round the neighborhood to see what 
you folks hadn’t eaten up yet.’’ 

Anxious exclamations arose from anxious | 
housewives. The neighborhood did its own 





cooking. ‘‘I have made better muffins—the 
oven —’’? ‘*We were just taking the cap off | 
the ice-cream freezer. 
melted wet 
but if he liked it —”’ 

“I must say, people,’”’ exclaimed Billy, 





when he could be heard, ‘‘it was fine of you 
to shovel your dinners in on us! Don’t know 
what we should have done without you all.’’ 
Billy’s mother spoke humbly to the neighbor 
nearest her: ‘‘I never thought people could 
be—as willing and generous as this.’’ 
The neighbor was not looking at the glory 
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of pale gray silk and pearls. She was looking 
at Mrs. Billy, who, her hair all a-tangle, 
was hugging the fat baby from across the 
alley, and laughing until Mer cheeks were scar- | 
let flames. 

‘*Tt wasn’t much for us to do for her!” 
replied the neighbor, emphatically. 
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T was a queer trip, and it 
ended queerly. It grew out of 
an order for Christmas trees 
from Portland. [ still remem- 

. ber every word of that order: 
‘*Bring us one large Christmas tree, a 
balsam fir, fifteen feet tall, at least, and wide- 
spreading. Do not allow the tips of the 
boughs or the end buds to get broken or 
rubbed off. 

‘*Bring also six smaller firs, ten feet tall, 
to set in a half circle on each side of the large 
tree. 

‘*Bring us also a large box of ‘lion’s paw,’ 
as much as four or five bushels of the trailing 
vines. And another large box of holly, care- 
fully packed in more of the same soft vines, 
so that the berries shall not be shaken off. 

‘¢*And, if you can find them, bring a dozen 
witches’ brooms. ’’ 


IV. WITCHES’ BROOMS. 





Such was the order that the superintendent | 


of the Sunday school at Portland sent up to 
us, at the old squire’s, on December 18th. 
It was the winter after our first memorable 


venture in selling Christmas trees in the city, | to fill this part of the order. 
place, however, where we knew they could | 
| be found, and that was in the great fir swamp 


when we had left the two large firs that we | 
could not sell on the steps of two churches. 
The Eastern Argus had printed an item the 
next day, saying that the Sunday-school chil- 
dren wished to thank the unknown Santa 
Claus who had so kindly remembered them. 

I suppose we should hardly have given 





small bough of the fir, generally 
high up in the top. 

The next day, December 19th, 
we went out along the borders 
of the farm wood lot and cut 
the seven firs; then, thinking that there might 
be a sale for others, we got enough more to 
make up a load for our trip to Portland. 

While we were thus employed, Theodora 
and Ellen gathered the ‘‘lion’s paw,’’ on the 
knolls by the border of the pasture woods; 
and in the afternoon we cut an immense 
bundle of holly along the wall by the upper 
field. 

Holly is a word of many meanings; but in 
Maine what is called holly is the winterberry, 
a deciduous shrub that botanists rank as a 
species of alder. The vivid red berries are 
very beautiful, and resemble coral. 

All the while we had been on the lookout 
for witches’ brooms. 


were perfect enough to use as decorations; 


at first we were a little doubtful of being able 
There was one 


along Lurvey’s Stream, on the way up to 


the hay meadows and Boundary Camp. Addi- | 


son mentioned it at the supper table that 


| evening; but the distance was fully thirteen 
miles; and at first we thought it hardly worth | 


In the swamp beyond | 
the brook we found six, only two of which | 
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| Never before or since have I seen six inches 
of snow go out of sight so suddenly. When we 
| Started, the earth was white on every hand, 
| and the firs and spruces were like huge white 
| umbrellas. In a single hour earth and forest 
were black again. 

But matters more practical than scenery 
engaged our attention. It was eight 
miles farther to Boundary Camp. 
The good sledding had vanished with 
the snow ; every hole and hollow was 
full of water; it was hard to get on 
with our team; and for a time we 
hardly knew what course to follow. 

On a branch trail, about half a mile 
off the winter road to Boundary 
Camp, there was another camp, known 
to us as Brown’s Camp, which had 
been occupied by loggers the winter 
before. Addison thought that we had 
better go there and look for witches’ 
brooms the next day in the neighbor- 
ing fir swamps. We reached the camp 
just at dusk, after a hard scramble 
over a very rough bit of trail. 

Brown’s Camp consisted of two low 
log houses, the man camp and the ox 
camp, and dreary they looked, stand- 
ing there silent and deserted in the 
dark, wet wilderness of firs. 

The heavy door of the ox camp stood 
ajar, and I think a bear must recently 
have been inside, for it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that we could 
lead or pull the horses in. Buckskin 
snorted constantly, and would not 
touch his corn; and the sweat drops 
came out on Jim’s hair. We left them 
the lantern, to reassure them, and 
closing the door, went to the man 
camp, kindled a fire in the rusted 
stove, then warmed our food, and tried 

to make ourselves comfortable in the damp hut, 

with the blankets and sleigh robes that we 
had brought on the sleds. 

Tired as we were, neither of us felt like 
falling asleep that night. It was a dismal 
place. We wished ourselves at home. Owls 
were hooting gloomily. In fact, all the wild 
denizens of the wilderness seemed to be 
abroad. Fora long time we lay, whispering 
now and then, instead of speaking aloud. A 
noise at the ox camp startled us, and, fearful 
lest one of the horses had thrown himself, 
Addison went hastily to the door to listen. 

| ‘Come here, ’’ he whispered, in a strange tone. 

I peeped forth over his shoulder, and was 
as much bewildered as he by what I saw. 
Cloudy as was the night, glimpses of some- 
thing white appeared everywhere, going and 
|}coming, or flopping fitfully about. There 
| were odd sounds, too, as of soft footfalls, and 
now and then low, petulant cries. 

‘*‘What in the world are they?’’ Addison 

muttered. 
‘Soon one of the mysterious white objects 
nearly bounced in at the door, and we discov- 
ered it was a hare in its white winter coat. 
The whole swamp was full of hares, all on 
the leap, going in one direction. 

Seizing a pole, Addison knocked over three 
or four of them; still they came by; there 
| must have been hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of them, all going one way. 
| Ata distance we heard occasionally loud, 
sharp squealings, as of distress, and presently 
a lynx that seemed to be on the roof of the ox 
camp squalled hideously. Very likely it was 
this ugly creature that had startled the horses. 
Addison took the gun that we had brought, 
and while the hares were still flopping past, 
tried to get a shot at the lynx. But he was 











away those two trees if we could have sold | while to go so far for a dozen witches’ brooms, | unable to make it out in the darkness, and it 
them; and my cousin Addison, who in those | for which the Sunday school would probably | escaped. 


days was always on the lookout to earn a 
dollar, sent a note afterward to the Sunday 
schools of both churches, informing them that | 
we should be very glad to furnish them with | 
Christmas trees in future, at fair rates. Not | 
less than five profitable orders came from that | 


one gift, which did not really cost us any- | and take them along with the rest of our load? | 
They may sell pretty well. 


thing. 

‘*What in the world are ‘witches’ brooms’ ?’’ 
Addison exclaimed, after reading the Sunday- | 
school order. Theodora echoed the query. We | 
had heard of witches’ broomsticks, but witches’ | 


brooms were clearly something in the way of | 


be unwilling to pay more than fifty cents 


| apiece. 
‘*And yet,’’ Addison remarked, ‘‘if this | 


Sunday school wants a dozen, other schools 
may want some after they see them. What if 
we go up and get seventy-five or a hundred, 


Listen: ‘Witches’ 
brooms for your Christmas tree! Very sylvan! 
Very odd! Something new and unique! Only 
fifty cents apiece! Buy a broom! 
witches’ broom !’ ’’ 


The girls laughed. ‘‘What a peddler you | 


Buy a} 


I brought in one of the hares. I had an idea 
that we might add a bunch of them to our 
load for Portland; but it and the others that 
we had knocked over were too lank and light 
| to be salable. 

For an hour or more hares by the dozen con- 
tinued to leap past the camp. We repeatedly 
heard lynxes, or other beasts of prey, snarling 
at a distance, as if following the mob of hares. 
Where all those hares came from, or where 
they went, or why they were traveling by 
| night, we never knew. That is a question 

for naturalists. The next morning, when we 


Christmas decorations. But what? We looked | would make, Ad!’’ Ellen cried; and we began | went out to look for witches’ brooms, there 
in the dictionary; no help there. We asked | to think that the venture might be worth | was not a hare in sight, except those that 
questions of older people, and got no help | trying. 


from them. Finally we went to the old | 
squire, who repeated the query absently, | 
‘*Witches’ brooms? Witches’ brooms? Why, | 


It snowed hard that night, and instead of 


let me see. Aren’t they those great dense | and I set a hayrack on two traverse sleds, 


masses Of twigs you sometimes see in the tops | and with two of the old squire’s work horses | 
of fir trees? It is a kind of tree disease, some | drove up the winter road leading to Boundary | 
Camp. We took axes and ropes, feed for the | 
team, and food enough for two days. 


say tree cancer. At first they are green, but | 


they turn dead and dry by the second year, | 
and may kill that part of the. tree. Often) 
they are as large as a bushel basket. I saw | 
one once fully six feet in diameter, a dry globe | 


| of closely packed twigs. ’’ 


Addison had killed. 


The witches’ brooms were plentiful in the 


going up the stream on the ice with two hand | fir swamp along the stream; and as they were 
sleds, as we had at first planned, Addison | usually high up in the tree tops and not easily 
| reached by climbing, we began to cut down 


such firs as had them. At that time and in 
that remote place, a fir tree was of no value 
whatever. 

Firs are easy trees to fell, for the wood is 


The sun had come out bright and warm; | very soft, but they are bad to climb or handle 


there was enough snow to make the sleds run | on account of the pitch. We cut down about 
easily, and we got on well until past three | fifty trees that day, and left them as they fell, 
|in the afternoon, when we were made aware | after getting the one or more witches’ brooms 


We knew what he meant now, but we had of a very unusual change of temperature, for | in the top. Of those, we got eighty-two, all 


never heard those singular growths called | Maine in December. 


It grew warm rapidly; 


| told ; with the green fir boughs that went with 


‘twitches’ brooms’”’ before. Unlike mistletoe, | clouds overspread the sky; a thunderpeal | them, they pretty nearly filled the rack. All 


the broom is not a plant parasite, but a growth | rumbled suddenly. 


Within ten minutes a/| were sear and dry, for they were just a densely 
I hope it wasn’t | from the fir itself, like an oak gall, or a gnarl | thundershower was falling, and almost as if interwoven mass of little twigs, but they con- 
‘The cabbage seemed overdone, | on a maple or a yellow birch; but instead of | by magic, all that snow melted away. We! 
being a solid growth on the tree trunk, it is| were left with our rack and traverse sleds, | pitch. 
|a dense, abnormal growth of little twigs on a/| scraping and bumping over logs and stones. | of flying squirrels; but in both cases the 


tained a great many yellow flakes of dried 
In two of them we found the nests 
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squirrels ‘‘flew’’ before the tree fell, and sailed 
away to other firs, standing near. 

Altogether, it was a day of hard work. We 
were very tired—all the more so because we 
had slept hardly ten minutes the preceding 
night. But again we were much disturbed by 
the snarling of lynxes and the uneasiness of our 
horses at the ox camp. In fact, it was another 
dismal night for us; we hitched up at day- 
break, and after a fearfully rough drive over 
bare logs and stones, and several breakages of 
harness, we reached the old squire’s, thor- 
oughly tired out, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. We had caught cold, and were in low 
spirits. 

The girls, however, were delighted with 
our lofty load of witches’ brooms. In truth, 
it was rather picturesque, so many of those 
great gray bunches of intermeshed twigs, en- 
sconced amid the green fir boughs that we had 
eat with them. A hall or a church would 
look odd indeed thus decorated. 

Cheered by a good supper, we made ready 
to start for Portland the next morning. During 
the night, however, the weather changed. By 
daybreak on the twenty-third considerable 
snow had fallen, and we were able to travel 
this time on snow again. We had the rack 
piled higher than before, with the Christmas 
trees and the boxes of lion’s paw in the front 
end, and all those witches’ brooms stacked and 
lashed on at the rear. The load was actually 
fourteen feet high, yet far from heavy ; witches’ 
brooms are dry and light. A northwest wind, 
blowing in heavy gusts behind us, fairly 
pushed us along the road. We got on fast, 
baited our team at New Gloucester at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and by dusk had 
reached Welch’s Tavern, eleven miles out of 
Portland. 

Here we put up for the night; as our load 
was too bulky to draw into the barn, we were 
obliged to leave it in the yard outside, near 
the garden fence—fifty yards, perhaps, from 
the tavern piazza. 

We had supper and were about to go to bed, 
when in came three fellows who had driven 
up from the city, on their way to hunt moose 
in Batchelder’s Grant. All three were in 
a hilarious mood; they called for supper, and 
said that they meant to drive on to Ricker’s 
Tavern. 

There was a lively fire on the hearth, for 
the night was cold and windy ; the newcomers 
stood in front of it—while Addison and I sat 
back, looking on. The cause of their boister- 
ousness was quite apparent; they were plen- 
tifully supplied with whiskey. Then, as 
now, the ‘‘Maine law’’ prohibited the sale of 
intoxicants; but this happened to be one of 
the numerous periods when the authorities 
were lax in enforcing the law. 

Soon one of the newly arrived moose hunters 
drew out a large flask, from which all three 
drank. Turning to us, he cried, ‘‘Step up, 
boys, and take a nip!’? Addison thanked 
him, but said that we were just going to bed. 

‘‘Oh, you’ll sleep all the warmer for it. 
Come, take a swig with us.’’ 

We made no move to accept the invitation. 

‘*Aw, you’re temperance, are you?’’ one of 
the three exclaimed. ‘‘Nice little temperance 


lads !’” 

‘*Yes,’? Addison said, laughing. ‘‘But 
that’s all right. We thank you just the 
same. ’’ 


The three stood regarding us in an ugly 
mood, ready to quarrel. ‘‘If there’s anything 
I hate,’’ one of them remarked with a sneer, 
‘*it’s a young fellow who’s too much a molly- 
coddle to take a drink with a friend, and too 
stingy to pay for one.’’ 

We made no reply, and he continued to 
vent offensive remarks. The landlord came 
in, and Addison asked him to show us to our 
room. The hilarious trio called out insult- 
ingly to us as we ascended the stairs, and 
when the hotel keeper went down, we heard 
them asking him who we were and what our 
lofty load consisted of. 

Half an hour or more later, we heard the 
moose hunters drive off, shouting uproariously ; 
hardly three minutes afterward there was a 
sudden alarm below, and the window of our 
room was illuminated with a ruddy light. 

‘*Fire! The place is afire!’’ Addison ex- 
claimed. 

We jumped up and looked out. The whole 
yard was brilliantly illuminated ; then we saw 
that our load by the garden fence was on fire, 
and burning fiercely. 


| 


That disaster ended the trip. It was now | we had to tell at home was far from being an 
too near Christmas Day to get more large firs, | inspiriting one. Not only had we lost our 
to say nothing of witches’ brooms; and we | load, traverse sleds and rack, but in due time 
were obliged to send word to this effect to our | we had a bill of ten dollars to pay the hotel 
Portland patrons. The next morning Addison | keeper for his garden fence. 
and I rode home on old Jim and Buckskin, | We always supposed that those drunken 
with their harnesses tied up in a bundle | | ruffians touched off our load just before a 
before us. The wind was piercing and bleak ; | away. 
we were both so chilled as to be ill of a cold That was our first and last experience with 
for several days afterward. The story that | witches’ brooms. 


STRAY DYNAMITE 
T vanttinssiet By AlberfWTolman 


Sturgeon Rock in & 

the Kennebec, a few 

miles above Bath, was large in 
number, even though it was not 
formidable from a military point 
of view. It comprised the dredge. 
Vulcan, the lighter Port Praya, 
the drill boat Algiers, the tug 
Will-o’-the- Wisp, and a battered 
old dynamite scow, which some 
would-be wit had christened in 





for full speed, and 
headed downriver. 

A gale was blowing 
from the north, and the 
ebb was running strongly out. 
The Tartar, with the advantage 
of an unknown start, was surely 
making seven knots with wind, 
tide, and current. The tug was 
good for twelve knots. Could she 
catch the runaway ? 

Downstream raced the Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, directing her search- 
red chalk the Tartar. light from side to side in order to 

Black clouds were piling up on pick up the missing scow. The fire 
the western horizon near the close of a hot| roared in her furnace. Her gauge showed a 
August afternoon. Dredge, drill boat and | hundred pounds of steam in her boilers. The 
lighter were moored in a line beside the ledge; | heavy puff! puff! puff! shook her smoke- 
and fifty feet below the Port Praya lay the | stack; the low clouds reflected its red glare. 
Tartar. The Will-o’-the-Wisp 
hovered near, with its nose against 
the current. 

‘*Hi, cap!’’ shouted Alexander 
Sampson, who had charge of the 
dredging, to old Ben Leadbetter, 
captain of the tug. ‘‘Shift that 
scow a hundred feet downriver, 
will you? There’sa thunderstorm 
coming; and she’d be too near for 
comfort if the lightning hit that 
dynamite. ’’ 

Old Ben, grumbling, ran the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp alongside the 
Tartar. ‘‘ Jump aboard, you 
Dick,’’ he ordered, ‘‘and slack 
away on that mooring.’’ 

Richard Bradford, the deck 
hand, leaped upon the scow, and 
began to cast the hawser off the 
bow bitt. He was paying his way 
through college by working in the 
summer. This was his first ex- 
perience in towboating, and so far 
it had not been pleasant. Grumpy 
Captain Ben had to bully some 
one, and naturally chose his green 
hand. The rest of the crew en- 
joyed it better than Dick. 

‘* *Nough slack !’’ grunted Ben. 
‘*Make fast !’’ 

Dick secured the hawser, and 
sprang back on the tug. Soon the 
tug was tied up for the night beside 
an old wharf on the western bank 
of the river. ‘Tired by their hot, 
hard day, all the men turned in 
shortly after supper. Thunder was 
already rumbling ominously be- 
hind the inky clouds in the west. 

About midnight Dick awoke suddenly in his 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


INGLY, DOWN THE DARK HATCH. 








HE THREW EACH PAILFUL ACCURATELY, CALCULAT- 


through the gloom. It was Bath harbor, full 
of riding lights, each of which marked an 
anchored vessel. But where was the scow? 

On dashed the tug, trembling with the throb 
of her engines. Suddenly the searchlight 
stopped on a black object a thousand yards 
ahead. A single lantern glimmered halfway 
up a shroud on its stubby mast. 

‘*There she is! There she is!’’ cried three 
or four voices simultaneously. 

Then Kennedy shouted, ‘‘She’s afire!’’ 

The mate was right. Flames and smoke, 
streaming from a corner of the little square 
deck house, told where the lightning had 
struck her. Ithad freakishly failed to explode 
the dynamite under the stern hatch. But 
how long would it be before the fire would 
reach the powder? And the scow was close 
to the fleet. 

Setting his teeth, old Ben swung the Will- 
o’-the- Wisp straight for the drifting Tartar. 
The tug rapidly cut the distance down, but 
she was well among the moored yachts before 
she neared the scow. The crew, appreciating 
the danger, lost courage. If the bolt had set 
the Tartar on fire below, she might go up at 
any moment. 

‘*Keep off, cap, keep off! Sure as fate, 
she’ll blow us to kingdom come!’’ 

But with grim determination, Ben drove the 
tug straight toward the scow. Soon they were 
close aboard. 

‘‘Stand by!’’ shouted the captain. 

The others hung back; but Dick sprang 
forward. There was dangerous work to do, 
and he was the one to run the risk. 
They blamed him for this mid- 
night chase. Whether or not the 
Tartar had gone adrift by his 
fault, he felt that it was his duty 
to volunteer. 

‘*7’ll put a line over that bitt!’’ 

The captain nodded. Dick fas- 
tened a short rope to the handle of 
an iron pail. When the nose of 
the tug grated gently along the 
Tartar, he jumped, pail in hand, 
and the instant his feet struck the 
deck, he whirled about. 

‘*Quick with that line!’’ roared 
the captain. 

Kennedy tossed to Dick a rope 
with an eye-splice in the end of it. 
The Will-o’-the- Wisp sheered off, 
and began to turn upriver. 

As Dick dropped the loop over 
the upright wooden post, he could 
not help glancing at the other bitt, 
to which the mooring had been 
fastened. What he saw rolled a 
great burden from his heart. 

Then he flung himself into his 
work as a bucket brigade of one. 
The flames were leaping from a 
splintered corner of the house. 
Dick let them burn. He must first 
find whether the Tartar was on 
fire under deck. Running aft, he 
tore off the hatch. 

Up belched a cloud of smoke. A 
flickering light shone on the tiered 
dynamite boxes, and beside them 
stood the powder keg, loosely cov- 
ered with old canvas, already fire- 
eaten almost to. the upper hoops. 


Old Ben and Kennedy stood in the pilot | Even as he looked, a little blaze sprang up. 


forecastle bunk, with the last echoes of a tre-| house. Dick, who was staring forward from | Soon the flames would creep over the top of 


mendous thunderclap ringing in his ears. 
He rose on his elbow and glanced through | they spoke. 
the deadlight, just as a blaze of lightning made 
the river bright as day. There in a line| said the captain. 
lay the Vulcan, the Port Praya, and the | man’s hair rise to think what might happen 
Algiers ; but where was the Tartar ? if the lightning should set that scow afire. 

Pitch darkness followed. Dick could see | There’s a half keg of black powder under the 
only three riding lights instead of four. He | hatch close to the dynamite. And Old Home 
rubbed his eyes, and waited anxiously for | Week at Bath, and the vessels in the harbor as 
another flash. It came, fierce and white. He/ thick as herring ina sardine tin! I was a fool 
was not mistaken. The Tartar had dis- | to trusta greenhorn to make that hawser fast !’’ 


under the window, could hear every word | the unheaded keg. A single spark, dropping 
| inside, would blow the Tartar to atoms. 
‘We’ ve got to drive her for all she’s worth,” | 


Dick began to work fiercely; he hurled his 


‘“*Tt’s enough to make a/| bucket overboard by the rope, drew it up, 


|and tossed its contents into the hold. The 


house was burning, but he gave it no heed. 
Until the immediate danger was averted, 
every second was vital. 

A sudden jerk almost flung him overboard. 
The tug had snubbed her hawser, and checked 
the drift of the scow. Soon they were moving 





Throwing on a few clothes, we rushed | 
downstairs. The hotel keeper and his hostler 


were already out with buckets of water, but | 
could do little. The load was ablaze, and | 


appeared, and with her three thousand pounds 
of dynamite. 

Out of his berth bounded the deck hand. 
Leaping across the forecastle, he shook 
‘*Bucko’’ Kennedy awake. 

‘The scow! She’s broke loose!’’ 

He did not wait to explain further to the 
startled mate, but raced aft to rouse the cap- 
tain with the shout, ‘‘The Tartar’s adrift !’’ 

Old Ben, with his hair awry, and his gray 
moustache bristling, was on deck in less than 


|a minute. Another flash showed the truth of | 


Dick’s assertion. 
board was awake. 


By this time every man on | 


‘*Get steam on her! Quick !’’ shouted Cap- | to the skin. 
‘*Unlimber that | | thoughts were on the scow. Surely, at this | and it was perfectly black below, did he think 


| 


tain Ben to the engineer. 


| searchlight, Mr. Kennedy! We must catch 


those dry, pitchy witches’ brooms flamed up | that scow without wasting a minute. A ton 


tremendously. 


fire. Fortunately, the wind carried the flame | to be kicking round loose. ’’ 


and sparks away from the tavern and barns, | 


or the whole establishment might have burned | quart of oil, the fire was soon blazing fiercely. | must be almost down among the anchored fleet. | 
The crackling was terrific; the firs as | Before long, steam was up. 


down. 
well as the witches’ brooms burned. Great 
gusts of flame and vapor rose, writhing and | 


Aided with an armful of dry edgings and a 


‘*Let her go!’’ cried the captain. 


In came the lines. Captain Ben ‘‘gave her | | Kennedy. Dick felt the tug leap forward. 


twisting in the wind. Any one might have | the jingler,’’ and backed out to the river. A | 


imagined them to be witches of the olden | screech of the whistle brought Sampson’ s head | | ripping asunder. 
time, riding wildly away up toward the half- | | out of a window on the drill boat. As the | down to the black banks on either side. 


obscured moon ! 


So great was the heat that it proved im- | explained the situation. 
possible to save the rack and sleds, or even the | how long the scow had been gone. 
near-by garden fence, which had caught fire. | no more time. 





} 


There was no quenching the | and a half of dynamite’s too ticklish a cargo | dim are of yellow light. 


| 


| 


| he could never prove it. 


Dick’s heart sank. The captain blamed him, 
then. He was sure he had moored the Tartar 
securely; but if she caught fire and blew up, 


steadily upstream. 

Silently, desperately, the young deck hand 
bent to his task. Thunder crashed overhead; 
lightning shed its brief, yellow glare over the 
Every eye was straining forward, as the | gale-swept river; big raindrops spatted on 





| tug, with the water roaring under her bow, | the deck. The towline whipped the surface 


flew down the river. Her searchlight swept the | of the water, and the white yachts moved 

surface from bank to bank. Mile after mile | backward in.a ghostly procession. 

went by; but still there was no sign of the| All these things Dick felt rather than saw. 

Tartar. | Standing on the slippery, sodden deck, he 
Torrents of rain churned the black water | threw each pailful accurately, calculatingly, 

to foam; the thunder boomed incessantly ; | down the dark hatch that at any second might 

flaming zigzags of lightning split the gloom. | change into a volcano, belching flame and 

| Dick leaned against the pilot house, soaked | death. 

But he did not mind that, for his| Not until the last spark was extinguished, 


headlong rate, they must soon overtake her. | it safe to attend to the blazing house. By this 
Low above the horizon ahead grew a soft, | time the scow was clear of the shipping. 

While the tug was towing her slowly to a 

‘*There’s Bath !’’ ejaculated the captain. | remote dock, Dick used his pail so effectively 

Dick’s heart sank. No Tartar yet! She | that he soon drowned the fire. 

All peril past, the crew began coiling in the 

| Old Ben pulled the jingler again. hawser. Dick could hear the captain grum- 
‘*We need more steam,’’ he remarked to | bling: 

‘*T ought to fire that butter-fingered block- 

It sounded as if the sky were | head! He’s taken more out of the Will-o’- 
Jagged, fiery bolts darted | the- Wisp and all of us than a month of the 

Off to hardest kind of work. And all because he 


Crash-sh-sh ! 


| tug drew alongside, a few hurried words | | the east rose suddenly the yellow flare of a | didn’t fasten that scow right. I’ll never hire 


Sampson had no idea | burning barn. 
Ben wasted | 
He jerked the jingler again | perfect 


a man again unless he’s good for something, 
a | Next time I’d rather go shorthanded. ’’ 
fireflies, low twinkling| Tug and scow presently lay side by side in 


A spark ahead; another, and another; 
swarm of 











the dock. It had stopped ‘raining now, and 
the moon was breaking through the scudding 
clouds. 

‘“‘Come aboard here a minute, will you, 
captain?’ said Dick. ‘‘I’d like to show you 
something. ’’ , 

The captain grunted, hesitated, then came. 
Dick pointed to the mooring bitt. There was 
the hawser, fastened tight, with its end drag- 
ging overboard in the water. Dick pulled it 
in. About twenty feet from the scow it had 
chafed off, apparently on a sharp rock. 





‘*Look at that, captain. ’’ 
frayed end. 

The captain looked, and swallowed hard. 
He glanced at the bitt; the turns about it 
had not started in the slightest. 

‘*Good as I could have done myself,’’ he 
acknowledged, as he stepped back on the 
Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

It was the nearest approach to an apology 
anyone aboard had ever heard him make. 
Dick, going below, turned into his bunk, and 
was soon sound asleep. 


Dick held up the 


‘Che FRESHMAN YEAR 


“By Nicholas MurrayButler, PhDLLD 





Ff o President 9f Columbia University f S ‘ 


freshman year in college marks both a 

goal and a turning point in life. They 
look forward eagerly to the day when they 
will pass from school to college. They read 
with close attention the college announcements 
and publications; they treasure items of col- 
lege gossip, and begin, often a year or two in 
advance, to catch the spirit of college tradition 
and of college life. When the entrance tests 
are satisfied, and the boy or girl is finally 
enrolled on the books of a chosen college, 
happiness reigns supreme. Youth feels that 
it has substituted the toga virilis for the toga 
pretexta. 

Freshman year is a success or a failure, 
first, according as it is prepared for, and 
second, according as it is used. We need not 
attempt to blink the fact that far too many 
boys and girls come to freshman year without 
proper or adequate preparation for it. That 
is often not their own fault; it is the fault of 
easy - going, pleasure - loving, responsibility- 
shedding parents, and of ambitious but in- 
competent schools. 


F'te thousands of American boys and girls, 


THE DUTY OF THE HOME. 


HE chief moulding force in education 
used to be, and ought always to be, the 
home. The habits and standards that a 

boy or a girl acquires at home are habits and 
standards that are most easily followed and 
appealed to in after life. Boys and girls who 
are permitted at home to read the vulgar and 
sensational newspaper press, and the almost 
equally vulgar and ill-written periodicals of 
the day, vainly spend their time in the study 
of rhetoric and in the reading of English 
classics at school. 

There is little use in teaching elocution to 
children whose ears are continually assailed 
by slovenly or false pronunciation and by a 
nasal twang. ‘There is little use in preaching 
the gospel of high standards and lofty ideals 
to children who hear only of pleasure and 
the power and good fortune of the possessors 
of money. Almost the only excuse for a board- 
ing school is that it so often takes boys and 
girls away from sordid, vulgar and careless 
surroundings at home. 

Boys and girls will never come to freshman 
year with proper preparation until the notion 
is dispelled that ‘‘education’’ and ‘‘going to 
school’’ are convertible terms. Going to school 
is a part — frequently but a small part — of 





education. Formal teaching and school disci- 
pline are by no means the only influences in 
shaping information and building character. 
Habits of speech and of thought, standards 
of taste and of conduct, ideals of life, are all 


absorbed naturally and unconsciously from a | 


child’s immediate companions. It is the busi- 
ness of the home to lay the foundation of an 
adequate preparation for freshman year. 

There are in the United States many excel- 
lent and well-managed secondary schools that 
prepare boys and girls for college work; but 
there are, on the other hand, an enormous 
number that are mediocre or worse. It is not 
easy for even the conscientious parent to dis- 
tinguish between them, and frequently the 
boy or girl who goes to the school that is 
fashionable or widely advertised finds later 
that what it had to give was the merest imita- 
tion of real training and discipline. 

Our great national vice is superficiality, and 
the schools the duty of which it is to pave the 
way to college frequently illustrate this vice 
in all its enormity. Instead of doing a few 
things well, they try to do many things, and 
do them all poorly. Instead of setting high 
standards, they strive to conform to what is 
fashionable and popular. They confuse noto- 
riety with reputation, and send their pupils 
to college wretchedly unfit to take advantage 
of the rich opportunity that lies before them. 
It is appalling to discover how many college 
freshmen who have come from schools that 
are widely known and ordinarily well spoken 
of are deficient in the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the subjects that schools are supposed 
to teach. When a brilliant exception occurs, 
the reason for it is to be found in home influ- 
ence more frequently than in the influence of a 
good school. 

If anyone had to suggest a motto to be 
written up over the threshold of a school that 
would have its pupils ready to take advantage 
of freshman year, it might well be the single 
word, made, familiar by the career of Arch- 
bishop Laud— Thorough. 

But, granted that the boy or girl joins a 
freshman class fairly well prepared and full of 
the right sort of enthusiasm for college work 
and life, what happens then? Too frequently 
the freshman class is turned over to the tender 
mercies of hard-working young instructors or 
assistants who are without very wide or very 
large human experience, and whose concern 
is more with the special field of scholarship in 
which they have been trained at the university 
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than with the broad and humane problem of 
human development. Sometimes these young 
instructors are devoted and successful teachers, 
and do the best they can to make bricks with 
the very insufficient supply of straw that is 
provided for them. Yet nothing is so helpful 
to the young college student as teaching that is 
founded, not on scholarship only, but on that 
insight and sympathy which only experience 
can give. 

It would be better if the older and wiser 
heads might see more of the freshmen; and 
there would be less loss if the talented young 
instructors, fresh from the success of an exam- 
ination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
were put in charge of, let us say, the juniors. 
Unfortunately, however, the same lack of 
appreciation of relative values that puts tender 
children of kindergarten age into the hands of 
the rawest and greenest of teachers, usually 
consigns college freshmen to the care of the 
least experienced members of the teaching 
staff. 

Freshman year ought to be the time when 
the boy or girl who goes to college feels the 
thrill that accompanies a new sense of power 
gained from venturing out into new and un- 





familiar fields and accomplishing tasks not | 
before tried. Side by side with this joyous! 
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intellectual experience are the large and 
helpful social discipline and the schooling in 
democracy that come from association with 
other youths drawn from different parts of the 
country and from varying social environments. 
All these are influences that, subtly but 
untiringly, work to form both mind, and 
character. 


WHEN THE HORIZON WIDENS. 


HE normal boy or girl of this age is 
ready and eager to learn new modes of 
expression and to try new and unfamiliar 





undertakings. The horizon of life is suddenly 


widened; new books are spoken of and sug- 
gested, and some of them are read; new inter- 
ests are discovered, and the growing and 
strengthening mind pries curiously behind the 
veil that conceals the facts and the meaning of 
history, of natural science, of literature. Some- 
times slowly, sometimes more rapidly, events 
past and present begin to fall into orderly 
relations, and standards of judgment and of 
taste begin to evolve. This whole process is 
as subtle, as continuous, and usually as 
unconscious, as the chemical and physical 
changes that take place in the making of a 
crystal. 

To waste freshman year, to throw away its 
opportunities in idleness and inattention, is a 
wrong so grievous as to amount to a sin. 
Ground lost in freshman year can never be 
regained. On it, as the foundation, the whole 
subsequent college career—and that in the 
university, if the college student goes on to 
university studies—must be built. The fresh- 
man who uses his opportunities to the best 
advantage will form friendships without join- 
ing a clique; he will broaden his sympathies 
and his range of interests, rather than restrict 
them; he will not try merely to project into 
college life the associations and the compan- 
ionships that have been familiar to him at 
school ; he will steer clear of narrowness of all 
kinds, and try to learn what it means to grow 


- in breadth and in depth of mind and of 


character. 

The wise freshman will take good care of 
his health and his morals, as well as his mind; 
he will participate in games and manly sports; 
he will avoid those habits and those foods and 
drinks that are harmful; he will keep his 
mouth clean of foul and coarse speech; and 
he will preserve his young manhood from vice 
as he would from crime. 


THE CRUCIAL MOMENT. 


LL this means that freshman year is 
A often a crucial moment of education. 
The youth who goes wrong then may 
never wholly recover his intellectual or moral 
balance. The normal American youth is 
hearty, whole-souled, and clean - minded. 
Left to himself and kept free from the influ- 
ence of false standards and the contamination 
of low characters, he uses himself and his 
time well. 

It is the business of the college to look after 
his surroundings. The college must see to it 
that he is properly housed and fed, as well 
as properly taught. It is the business of the 
college, through some one or more of its offi- 
cers, to take a personal interest in him, to 
know about him as an individual, and to be 
constantly at his side, not for correction and 
rebuke, but for guidance and friendship. In 
every college there should be some officer who 
is, in effect, the elder brother of the freshmen. 
That officer, by whatever name called, should 
enjoy their confidence and enter into the spirit 


| of their lives. He should be the man to whom 


they naturally turn for suggestion, for helpful 
advice, and for friendly counsel. 

The ideal freshman year, therefore, is not 
simply a matter of college responsibility and 
of pursuing certain definite studies. It is, 
rather, a unique bit of human experience for 
which proper preparation must be made at 
home and in school, and of which the most 
should be made through the joint efforts of 
the freshmen themselves and of the college 
of their choice. 





OUNG Mrs. Allen stood before the show 
ease, in which was displayed a big black 
hat with a drooping feather. 

‘*Fifty dollars!’’ she sighed. ‘‘I know I 
cannot afford it, but I’m going to have it. I 
can put off paying for it a month, anyway; 
and then I’ll tell Harry I must have fifty dol- 
lars extra. He will look worried, but won’t 
say anything, and later he will give me the 
money. That is the way he always does. 
I’ve never bought a real hat in my life. It is 
a shame!’’ 

She passed into the room, where the head 
milliner was engaged with a couple evidently 
from the country. 

‘“*T hope you have made up your mind to 
take that hat, Mrs. Allen,’’ said the milliner, 
smiling cordially. ‘‘It looks as if it had been 
designed especially for you.’’ 

The country couple turned with frank curi- 
osity. Mrs. Allen saw that the man was tall 
and rawboned, with a big moustache, and 
that the woman was a short, stout, motherly- 
looking person with a round face, kind blue 
eyes, and smooth brown hair just beginning to 
turn gray. A mourning bonnet of ancient 
pattern lay on the counter, and perched above 
the round face of the woman was a modern 
hat, ornamented with a white owl’s head and 
a pair of stiff white wings. There was abso- 
lutely no harmony between the woman and 
the hat; and Mrs. Allen had an absurd moment 
in which it seemed to her the owl was crying, 
**Help!”? 

‘*How much is this hat worth?’’ asked the 
little woman, as she surveyed herself in the 
mirror. 

“Only eight dollars and a half,’’ was the 








reassuring response; but the prospective cus- 
tomer removed the hat hastily. 

‘*Mercy!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
think of paying over five dollars for a hat! 
You’ll have to show me something else.’’ 

‘*Now, Martha, ’’ remonstrated her husband, 
‘*if you like that hat, I want you to have it— 
that is, leaving off the owl. It looks to me 
like a sin to kill anything like that. But I 
intend you to have what you want, if it costs 
ten dollars! And don’t you forget it.’’ 

‘*Why, pal’? The little woman looked up 
affectionately into his face. ‘‘You know I 
wouldn’t spend ten dollars for a hat, and you 
working so hard and never buying a thing for 
yourself. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’m going down to the hardware 
now to buy me something handsome, Martha. 
I’m going to get me the prettiest double-furrow 
plough you ever saw!’’ 

‘*Don’t be gone long,’’ she cautioned him. 
‘*You know we’ve got to be starting back 
soon. ’’ 

When he had left the shop, she said to the 
milliner in a confidential tone: 

‘*Now that was just like pa to want me 
to get that hat when he knows he can’t afford 
it. I reckon you think I am hard to please, 
but you see, I’ve never thought much about 
hats. There’s always been so much else for 
me to think about, housekeeping, and sewing, 








and mending, and taking care of the children. 


We’ve raised a big family.’’ She was now 
addressing Mrs. Allen as well as the milliner. 
‘*Two of our girls are married, and each has 
a little one of her own. One of our boys is in 
the army, and one is a missionary in China. 
We lost our youngest son.’’ 

She looked at the old mourning bonnet on 
the counter. 

**T put on mourning for him,’’ she said, 
‘‘and after that, well, people don’t feel like 
dressing up when they’ve lost so much. 
And still we ought to be thankful. Jimmy 
was the best child that ever lived, it seems to 
me; and every night when I think of the 
others so far away, it’s comforting to remem- 
ber him, so close to us in his quiet grave.’’ 

Mrs. Allen saw that the milliner had grown 
thoughtful. And indeed the milliner’s imagi- 
nation was touched. She saw the little woman 
not merely as a prospective customer, but as 
the heroine of a life of willing sacrifice, a 
woman who had loved, and toiled, and suffered. 
She took up a soft gray hat, unpinned the | 
price ticket, and dropped it to the floor. With | 
deft fingers she fastened a bunch of violets 
here, pulled out a loop there, and set the hat 
carefully on the smooth brown hair. The 
result was surprising. The little woman’s 
eyes took on a deeper color, the gray threads 





in her hair blended with the silken braid, and 


in the play of lights and shadows the lines in 
her face faded out as if by magic. She looked 
years younger. 

‘* Why, Martha!’’ exclaimed a delighted 
voice. ‘*That’s the prettiest hat I almost 
ever did see!’’ 

The man’s weather-beaten face was soft- 
ened, his eyes were for his wife alone. Mrs. 
Allen felt that she ought to look the other 
way, but his expression held her spellbound. 

**Like it, pa?’’ The little woman smiled 
upathim. ‘‘And just to think it cost exactly 
what I’d made up my mind to pay! I’ll get 
you to put it in the box, ma’am, and I’ll wear 
the old one home. ’’ 

**No, you won’t,’’ said her husband, hand- 
ing the milliner a bill. ‘‘Think I want to sit 
by that old hat going home when you look so 
good in this one? Keep it on, honey. You 
look just as you did when I was courting!’’ 

After they had left, the milliner tarned with 
an attempt at briskness. ‘‘And now we will 
try on the wonderful hat again,’’ she said. 

But Mrs. Allen had risen, a flush on her 
cheeks, a new light in her eyes. 

‘*You know,’’ she said, hurriedly, ‘‘I’ve 
made up my mind not to take that hat! When 
I came in here, I fancied my whole existence 
revolved round it, but now it does not seem so 
essential. I did not know there were so many 
other things in the world besides hats. I’ll 
tell you what I intend to do.’”’ Her eyes 
sparkled and her dimples came into play. ‘‘I 
intend to bring my husband up here and let 
him watch me try on hats. And if there is 
one here that he likes, and if he will look at 
me the way that man looked at his wife, I’ll 
wear it if—if it has an owl’s head on it!’’ 
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merchant shipping of the United States com- | view, like the New England poet, a familiar | |them would pass 750 miles to one side of the 


























WINTER FUN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


D® not watch the office clock; it may not 
be right. 


F is not what a thing costs that makes it 
great; the Good Samaritan spent twopence 
in doing the most famous deed of charity in 
all history. “s 
Gems people’ complain that they ‘‘lead a 

dog’s life.’’ But are they as faithful to 
their trust, as loyal to friends, as content with 
their lot, as responsive to kindness, as free 
from the inclination to growl as the dogs that 
they know? 


C= one sovereign mown to history has 
reigned longer than the Emperor of Austria, 
who completed the sixty-fifth year of his reign 
on December 2d. That sovereign was Louis 
XIV, who ascended the throne of France at 
the age of five, and wore the crown for sev- 


enty-two years. 72 


WIDOW charged with a trust estate for 

three children recently told the court that 
the expenses of the three are fifty thousand 
dollars a year. In-the account of one of the 
boys was a charge for three dozen bottles of 
champagne, and a hunting trip that cost $2, 500. 
If the boys ever amount to anything, they may 
justly regard themselves as self-made men. 


fad commenting upon the busy life of the public 
* servants of the present day, Mr. Samuel, 
the British postmaster-general, recalled the 
time, only half a century ago, when a member 
of the post-office staff used to spend his morn- 
ings riding in Rotten Row. In order to be able 
to do it, he named his horse ‘‘ Business.’’ When 
anyone tried to see him at his office, the caller 
was informed that the official was ‘‘out on 
Business. ’’ 


\WH8EN Doctor Grenfell lectured recently in 
England, nothing roused more interest 
than what he said about the loyal and enthu- 
siastic help that American college boys have 
given him, year after year, in his work on the 
Labrador coast. ‘The London Times, for exam- 
ple, speaks of that assistance as a matter for 
British gratitude, and a thing to inspire the 
young men of Great Britain to activity in a 
field that they know little about. 

HILE other nations are working on the 

problem of simpler spelling, the Arme- 
nian people are celebrating the 1,500th anni- 
versary of the adoption of their own strictly 
phonetic alphabet. It contains thirty-eight 
letters, which virtually represent every known 
sound of the human voice. The beginnings of 
it go back to the time when the Armenian 
Christians were struggling successfully to 
establish their church against the opposition 
of pagan nations. 


Ts longest overland mail-trip in the world 

is that which four employees of the Hudson 
Bay Company are now making. With two 
dog teams, each of which drew three hundred 
pounds’ weight of mail and provisions, they 
left Edmonton, in Alberta, western Canada, 
early in December, for Fort McPherson, on the 
Arctic Ocean, near the Alaska boundary. It 
is hoped that they will reach their destination, 
2,000 miles away, by the end of February. In 
the mail they carry is a packet for Mr. Stefans- 
son, the arctic explorer, to be. delivered at 
Herschel Island. 


XPERTS in the Forest Service in the De- 

partment of Agriculture estimate that the 
lumber still available in the United States is 
about three trillion feet. We are cutting this 
timber at the rate of one hundred billion feet 
annually, and nearly 75 million cords of wood 
are wasted every year through ignorance or 
carelessness. The forest-products laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, is working hard to con- 
trive means to save Some of the enormous 
waste, and there is reason to believe that it will 
be decreased materially in the years to come. 
The national forests contain 165 million acres. 
In some regions the timber cut will renew 
itself in fifteen or twenty years. 


HE American merchant marine seems to 
be looking up. The Bureau of Navigation 
reports that on June 30, 1913, the documented 


| what meets the eye. 





prised 27,070 vessels of 7,886,518 gross tons. 
That is the largest tonnage in our history, and, 
if we disregard the shipping of the British 
Empire, exceeds that of any other two coun- 
tries combined. Nor are all of the vessels in 
the protected trade of the coast and the Great 
Lakes. The foreign trade had 1,027,776 tons, 


| the largest amount for twenty-seven years. 
| The output of American shipyards during the 
| year was 346,155 tons, which is half again as 


much as the output of the year before. 
& © 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


HE present national administration and 

the present Congress will be memorable 

for one thing at least—the greatest and in 
many respects the most beneficial reform ever 
made in our monetary system. Aside from 
some defects, which may be remedied by sub- 
sequent legislation, the only thing to regret 
about the new law is that it is an administra- 
tion measure, and not one in which all parties 
may claim a share; for the currency is not, 
and ought not to be, a party matter. 

It is impossible here even to outline the 
provisions of the new law. But it is possible 
to present briefly what its friends, and, in 
fact, most of its opponents, expect it to accom- 
plish. 

The great banking machinery of the country 
is to be under the general supervision of a 
‘*Federal Reserve Board, ’’ composed in part of 
officers of the government, in part of men 
appointed by the President. The board will 
have large powers over the management apd 
operation of ‘‘regional’’ banks, sitwated at the 
chief financial and commercial points. The 
regional banks, in turn, will have important 
relations with the ‘‘member’’ banks; that is 
to say, all the banking institutions—national 
banks, state banks, and trust companies—that 
desire to come under the law. Thus the entire 
banking system of the country will be welded 
together under the control, not of Wall Street, 
but of the general government. 

An illustration will best show what that 
means. Famine occurs in India, not because 
there is not enough food in India for every 
one, but because it is not in the parts of India 
where it is needed. Similarly, financial panics 
occur not because there is not money enough, 
but because the money is either hoarded, or is 
in banks where it is not available for borrowers. 
The new law provides an elaborate system for 
concentrating, mobilizing, and transferring to 
danger points the accumulated banking reserves 
of the whole country. No one supposes that 
that will make panics impossible, but it will 
make them far less likely. 

One of the sharpest and most reasonable 
complaints against the system under which we 
have been living is that the bank reserves have 
often been used to encourage stock speculation, 
and have been beyond the reach of legitimate 
business. It is believed that the provisions of 
the new law will end that evil. Another 
point of great importance is this: whereas, 
since 1846, the revenues of the government 
have been for the most part locked up in 
the subtreasury, and thus withdrawn from 
business, they will now gradually come into 
the market without the help of a central bank, 
to the establishment of which there is great 
popular opposition. 

These are the chief, but by no means all 
the benefits that the new law is expected to 
confer. On the other hand, in the clauses 
that provide for an increase of paper money 
when the supply seems deficient, some financial 
experts see an open way to ‘‘inflation’’; and 
in the complementary provisions that look to 
a contraction of the currency when the time of 
stress has passed, they see a lack of stringency. 
Senator Root, for example, said that the bill 
provides not an ‘‘elastic,’’ but an ‘‘expansive’’ 
currency. Time will show how great the 
danger is. Every one agrees that there will 
be none if the Federal Reserve Board is firm 
enough; for there the whole responsibility 


- rests. 


* © 


THE CHARM OF WINTER. 


many, *the winter seems a trying season, 

a period of storm and stress, a part of 

the year to be endured with what forti- 

tude they can command. It never enters their 

heads that in beauty winter is the very pin- 
nacle of the year. 

Winter of course derives its chief glory from 

Those who live in 





scene with eyes of wonder: 


We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat. 


And this sculpturesque art of the snow is 
only one of the means by which winter adorns 
the earth. To mention only a few of the 
things that make up the brilliant beauty of 
the season, there are new landscapes in which 
white hills thrust themselves up against the 
blue; the sheen of ponds and rivers embossed 
with an ever-shifting pattern of skaters; for- 
ests in which diamond crystals take the place 
of foliage, and stars that burn in the purple 
of the sky. 


If that were not enough to establish the dis- 


tinction of the season, an advocate could speak | 
of it as the time when childhood enjoys its most | 
blood-kindling pastimes. Last, and most im- | 


portant of all, winter helps to bind the family | 


into a unit, and makes distinct the joys of the 


home. 
* © 


SAVING THE WRECKS. 


LARGE manufacturer, who- was also 

governor of lis state, recently visited the 

state prison. When he came out he said 
that no big business pays so little attention to 
its ‘‘scrap heap’’ as society pays to the human 
wrecks. Business men sort out and use all 
that is usable, but society is indifferent, and 
assumes that every one who gets into prison 
is irredeemable. 

Of course that was an extreme statement. 
For a hundred years philanthropists have been 
thinking about the human scrap heap, and as 
a result, we have prison reform associations, 
and organizations to prevent young men from 
getting into prison, and societies to help the dis- 
charged prisoner to find an honorable place in 
life. 

The State of Washington, moreover, has 
begun to sort the scrap heap before its units 
get into prison. In every community there is 
at least one human wreck who lets his wife 
support him by taking in washing, while he 
loafs about the saloons or the grocery store. 
Under the new Washington law the police 
arrest such men, and take them before a magis- 
trate. If the fellow has fallen so low that he 
has no self-respect left, the magistrate sen- 
tences him to a stockade, where he has to chop 
wood all day outdoors; the dollar and a half 
a day that he earns is paid to his family. 
After a time, the physical exercise and the 
forced abstinence from drink bring about a 
change; the man promises to do his duty to 
his family outside the stockade, and is dis- 
charged. -Other men need only the threat of 
a similar sentence to bring them to a sense of 
their responsibilities. The law has not been 
in force long, but half a hundred families in 
Seattle are already receiving support from men 
who used to squander their money or earn 
none at all. So the Seattle scrap heap is not 
so big as it was a few months ago. 

Besides helping the men, the new plan solves 
the problem of the dependent mother; and it 
is certainly a better solution for the husband 
to take care of his wife and children than to 
have the state support them under a system 
of mothers’ pensions. 


* ¢ 


THE MAGNETIC SURVEY OF THE 
GLOBE. 


FEW days before Christmas there sailed 
into New York harbor a vessel unlike any 
other in existence—the yacht Carnegie, 
fresh from a three and a half years’ cruise 
about the world. The voyage of more than 
seventy thousand miles was not for pleasure 
or for trade; the ship was bound on a mission 
of international importance, for its business is 
to amplify and correct the compass variations 
that appear on the charts of every ocean-going 
vessel, 
Soon after the establishment of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1902, the trustees 
founded a department for research in terrestrial 


| magnetism, and that department has for its 


northern climes have become so used to the | chief object a general magnetic survey of the 


sight of snow that they have lost the sense of | 


its beauty and magic. To the people of lands 
that lie steeped in eternal summer the effects 
of a snowfall would seem like the veriest 


necromancy. It is worth while for us all to) 


globe. As every one knows, the magnetic 


| poles do not coincide with the true poles. 


They are 1,200 miles or more distant from the 
geographic poles, and are not even at opposite 
points of the earth. A straight line between 


_ centre of the earth. The compass, therefore, 
| seldom points due north, but usually a little 
| east or west of the pole. Navigators call the 
resulting angle the ‘‘variation of the com- 
| pass,’’ or the ‘‘magnetic declination.’’ Since 
the mariner, the surveyor, and the explorer 
depend upon the compass, they must have 
| charts that show as accurately as possible how 
the magnetic needle points in all parts of the 
globe. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution’s 
| magnetic survey is to correct the errors in 
existing charts, and to measure the dip of the 
magnetic needle, and 
the varying strength 
of the magnetic force. 
. The survey has pur- 
sued the work by 
land and sea in. all 
parts of the globe, and 
in so doing has sup- 
plemented and corre- 
lated the facts that 
had already been ob- 
tained by other or- 
| ganizations. The 
wee} results are communi- 
cated immediately to 
| the leading hydro- 
| graphic bureaus, and 
~ given freely to the 

world ; thus the work , 
is truly international. The members of the 
scientific staff of the Carnegie have found 
important errors in existing charts, especially 
in those that show compass variations over the 
Indian Ocean. 

The most picturesque thing in this world- 
‘wide survey is the yacht Carnegie, which is 
nonmagnetic. The vessel is built almost en- 
tirely of wood, and is fastened together with 
treenails of locust wood, and copper and bronze 
bolts. The Carnegie is a sailing vessel, 
brigantine-rigged ; but it is also equipped with 
a small producer-gas engine, built almost 
wholly of brass and copper. The anchors are 
of bronze, and are held by eleven-inch hemp 
cables; the rigging is hemp. The designers 
of the vessel either eliminated from the vessel 
altogether or removed as far as possible from 
the observation room every sort of metal that 
might affect the compass. The yacht is now 
being thoroughly overhauled in preparation for 
another long cruise over the large areas where 
observations have yet to be made. 


* © 


BUSINESS — A PROFESSION. 


HE recent gift of money for the establish- 
ment in New York City of a college of 
commerce shows how rapidly the idea is 

gaining ground that in order to rise high in 
the modern world of business a man must 
prepare himself by a course of study as severe 
as that which leads to law or medicine. Busi- 
ness nowadays requires so much knowledge of 
the various applications of science, of labor 
conditions, and of the effect of state and 
national legislation that, on the one hand, the 
university is beginning to consider business a 
subject worthy to have a graduate school of 
its own; and, on the other, the ‘ practical 
business man’’ is admitting that even though 
a man have the most consummate shrewdness 
and the greatest power of initiative, he must 
supplement them with a thorough education. 
Thus, in one respect, business is rapidly ap- 
proximating the condition of the professions. 

Another characteristic of the professions, as 
contrasted with business, is their different 
measure of success. A lawyer, a physician, a 
journalist, a clergyman, or an engineer is rated 
primarily not by the amount of his earnings, 
but by the quality of his work. The time is 
not far distant when the same measure will be 
applied to business men. The public disap- 
proval of inordinately high salaries for corpor- 
ation officials, which has been increasing ever 
since the investigations of the great life-insur- 
ance companies in 1905, is only one sign of the 
growing belief that it is not necessary to pay 
@ man an enormous salary in order to get his 
best work from him. Stockholders and public 
alike now know that a president with a yearly 
salary of $25,000 is not necessarily inferior to 
a man who demands $50,000. In short, they 
judge him by the same standard that they 
apply to a professional man. 

Finally, the best thing that a professional 
| career develops in a man is a desire to help the 
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THE “ CARNEGIE.” 





human race. Whatever the practice of the 
professional man may have sometimes tended 
to show to the contrary, his ideal has been in 
the main that of service, and his reward 
in happiness and in moral growth has been 
in proportion to his faithfulness to it. To the 














same ideal, the very best type of business man 
has of course always responded, but to-day 
the importance of such a standard in business 
affairs is more generally recognized. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


LECTRICAL WAVES. — The British 

Association committee on radio-telegraphic 
investigation has begun to study the phenom- 
ena of natural electrical waves, and has asked 
wireless telegraph experimenters everywhere 
to help. Natural electrical waves cause 
troublesome noises in the telephone receiv- 
ers Of wireless telegraph stations. Some of 
the noises are undoubtedly owing to light- 
ning strokes within a few hundred miles of 
the receiving station; but even when there are 
no thunderstorms going on, the waves are 
received continuously by the antenna adjusted 
to a great wave length. Some authorities 
believe that these natural waves may be owing 
to extraterrestrial causes—possibly to electrical 
discharges that occur in the sun itself. Careful 
study of the results of organized, simultaneous 
observation at numerous points on the surface 
of the earth may show the exact cause of the 
phenomena. e 


DAMMING THE GRAND CANON.—A 
California correspondent of the New York 
Sun proposes that the waters of the Colorado 


River be impounded by a mighty dam across’ 


the Grand Cafion in Arizona. He declares 
that such a dam would hold back enough water 
to irrigate land that would almost double the 
present food supply of the United States, and 
that it would be worth a hundred times more 
to the agriculture of the Southwest than the 
Panama Canal will be to the shipping world. 
The engineering problems involved in the 
undertaking are said to be far simpler than 
those that confronted the engineers at Pan- 
ama. The dam would not greatly alter the 
present scenic beauty of the cafion, for a 
dam three hundred feet high in a cafion from 
five thousand to seven thousand feet deep 
would simply impound enough water to look 
like a river flowing through the depths. Yet 
such a dam would cause a lake to form about 
two hundred miles long, and from two to ten 
miles wide. ° 


NOVEL PUMP.—At Chingford, on the 

river Lea, the Metropolitan Water Board 
of London has recently opened an enormous 
reservoir that covers 416 acres. The new 
reservoir is above the level of the river; to 
raise the water into it, a remarkable pump 
has been invented. This pump, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration from 
the London Sphere, is really a gas engine in 
which water represents the piston, the connect- 
ing rod, and the flywheel. At the left is the 
pipe that conveys gas to the combustion cham- 
ber, where it is ignited by the sparking plug in 





the top. The water enters through valves 
from the suction tank. When the cylinder is 
filled, the valves close, and the explosion forces 
the water down the cylinder, pushing the water 
below it round to the point of delivery on the 
extreme right. There the water gushes out into 
the reservoir. The method of timing ignition is 
ingenious. Connected with the combustion 
chamber is a small chamber in which a little 
piston makes and breaks the current by rising 
when the gas is being compressed by the up- 
ward swing of the water, and falling when 
the water begins to recede. The spark there- 
fore ignites the gas practically at the highest 
point of compression. Five large gas pumps 
will be needed to supply the new reservoir, 
which is capable of storing three billion gal- 
lons of water. Each pimp will develop 
between two hundred and three hundred horse 
power, and will raise the water thirty feet. 
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CURRENT>* EVENTS 


ROFIT-SHARING.—On January 5th the 

Ford Motor Company announced that it 
would enter upon a remarkable profit-sharing 
plan by dividing ten million dollars of its 
profits for the coming year with its twenty-six 
thousand employees. A minimum wage of 
five dollars a day is also to be established at 
the Ford manufactory. 

& 


REAT COAST STORM.—A severe storm 
swept the coast of Virginia, New Jersey 
and Long Island on January 3d and 4th. Much 
damage was done to property at the summer 


resorts along the New Jersey coast, and several 
shipwrecks were reported. The most serious 
loss of life occurred on the oil steamer Okla- 
homa, which sank off Sandy Hook with twenty- 
five of the crew. ® 


PUNANCIAL REFORM.—On January 24d, 
|* the members of the house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. announced that they had arranged to 
withdraw from the boards of directors of some 


in the country. The step was taken in order 
-to meet the criticism that has been aroused by 
the ‘‘interlocking’’ directorships that are held 
by some of the leading banking houses of New 
York. * 


YTON’S CITY MANAGER.—On Jan- 
uary ist, Dayton, Ohio, began its new 
system of city administra- 
tion. The executive du- 
ties are not discharged by 
an elected official, but by 
@ manager selected and 
hired by the city commis- 
sioners. The new office is 
filled by Mr. Henry M. 
Waite, who is a trained en- 
gineer, and who, as serv- 
ice director, has been for 
two years connected with the city government 
of Cincinnati. ° 


Garetr IN THE AIR.—On January 4th, 
Orville Wright, the survivor of the famous 
Wright brothers, announced that he was per- 
fecting an automatic stabilizer that will make 
flying ‘‘as nearly fool-proof as anything can 
be.’? The contrivance weighs no more than 
thirty pounds, and is in two parts. One part, 
controlled by a pendulum, maintains the lateral 
balance; the other, controlled by a vane, fur- 
nishes the fore-and-aft balance. The power is 
supplied by a small windmill so attached to 





HENRY M. WAITE 


does not affect the stabilizer. 
a 


York on January ist. He made various 
- appointments to important 
offices, including that of 
Dr. Katharine B. Davis 
as commissioner of correc- 
tion. Doctor Davis, who 
has been superintendent 
of the Bedford Reforma- 
tory for Women, is the 
first woman to hold so im- 
portant a position in the 
OR. KATHARINE 8. DAVIS = field of prison administra- 
tion. Henry Bruere was appointed city cham- 
berlain, and John T. Featherston commis- 
sioner of street cleaning. No permanent police 
commissioner had been selected by Mayor 
Mitchel when he assumed office. 
® 
EXICO.—The news of the week came 
almost wholly from Ojinaga, a place on 
the frontier opposite Presidio, Texas. A con- 
siderable part of General Villa’s army, under 
General Ortega, attacked the Federal garrison 
under General Orozco. The place, which stands 
on a plateau, and is well fortified, resisted all 
attack for seven days. The fighting was per- 
haps the fiercest that has occurred during the 
war, and both armies lost heavily. On Janu- 
ary 6th, General Villa himself appeared at 
Ojinaga with reinforcements.——On January 
5th it was announced that Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British minister to Mexico, was to be 
transferred to Brazil. It is believed that the 
change is made because Sir Lionel has criti- 
cized with some sharpness the American policy 
toward Mexico. * 


EW YEAR HONORS.—Among the list of 

eminent Englishmen honored on New 
Year’s Day by King George are James Bryce, 
former ambassador to the United States, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, the Lord Chief Justice, and 
Alexander Ure, Lord President of the Scottish 
Court of Sessions, who are raised to the peer- 
age. Mr. Bryce will be known as Viscount 
Bryce. Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch, 
was knighted, and Sir Archibald Geikie, the 
geologist, and president of the Royal Society, 
received the highly prized distinction of the 
Order of Merit. e 


HE ZABERN AFFAIR.— On January 
5th, following the conviction of Lieut. 
Baron von Forstner by court-martial, Colonel 
von Reuter, of the ninety-ninth regiment, and 





telegram of congratulation for his conduct at 
Zabern. The Kaiser thereupon removed him 
from the command of the Hussar regiment, of 
which he is colonel, and assigned him toa sub- 
ordinate post on the general staff. 


* 


ECENT DEATH.—At Philadelphia, on 
January 4th, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, the 





eminent neurologist, and novelist, aged 85. 


thirty different corporations, some of which | 
are among the largest business organizations | 


the aeroplane that the stopping of the motor 





EW YORK’S NEW MAYOR. —John Pur- 
roy Mitchel took office as Mayor of New | 





Lieutenant Schad were put on trial. One result | 
of the Zabern affair has been a fresh difference | 
between the Kaiser and the crown prince. The | 
latter has taken sides openly with the extreme | 
militarists, and sent to Colonel von Reuter a | 
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Are they coming 


to some commonplace 
breakfast ? Or are they coming 
down to this— 


Greet Them Tomorrow 


With Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Because these are the only cereal foods which have every 
food granule exploded. 

Because in this way—-Prof. Anderson’s way—whole grains 
are made wholly digestible. 

Because these grains are crisp and porous—eight times 
normal size. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 

There are no other breakfasts like these. And no other 
suppers like Puffed Grains in milk. 

Serve them because they are scientific foods. Or serve 
them for sheer enjoyment. 


Putted Wheat-10¢ 
Putted Rice-Ib5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


These grains—in huge guns—are revolved for one hour in 
a heat of 550 degrees. Thus every granule is toasted. Then 
each grain is steam exploded. Inside of each grain there 
occurs a hundred million explosions. 

Thus come these airy bubbles with thin toasted walls. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, or serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. You will serve them for a thou- 
sand meals when you find them out. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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‘CAePRAYER of LIFE 
SLI, AliceHartich 


PIRIT of Truth, severe and stern, 
Conquer my fancies vainly wild, 

Teach me thy ways, that I may learn 

To be an honest, useful child. 
Spirit of Courage,—when I read 

My heart, and find my soul’s great truth,— 
Give me the strength to own my creed 

And trust myself—a fearless youth. | 


Spirit of Love, in me awake 

Such deference to the Father’s plan, 
That I may live for His dear sake, 

And serve the world as God’s good man. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
q () con the hills the storm 





clouds dropped. Then the 

wind began to blow. The 
minister stopped and looked 
round. He was out in his reck- 
oning. He had been trying for 
a short cut home, and now was 
not sure of the direction of the highway. 
There were no houses in sight. 

‘““That’s a flake of snow,’’ he said, and 
pushed on. 

The snow grew thicker. The flakes came 
so fast that they blotted everything out. The 
minister grew nervous. Then upon the air 
he caught the acrid smell of smoke. He raised 
his voice in a shout. A distant hail replied: 

. “Allright! If you can’t see the house, make 
for the yell!’’ 

He made for the yell. It had come from an 
old man who stood in an open doorway. 

‘*Come in, come in,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
the landscape gardener from below —a peg 
above me, but in the same line of business. ’’ 

The minister was glad to go in. ‘‘I’ve lost 
myself, ’’ he said. 

‘*Likely enough. But there ain’t much harm 
done. Come to the fire and warm up.’’ 

It was a cheery kitchen. The minister felt 
its warmth react on his spirits. ‘‘You seem 
to know me,’”’ he said. ‘‘Why did you call 
me a landscape gardener ?’’ 

The old man laughed. ‘‘Ain’t this world 
the Lord’s garden? Then every village is a 
bit of the landscape. You’ve got charge of 
one section of the work.’’ 

‘*Tt’s too heavy for my shoulders, ’’ the min- 
ister said, gravely. 

‘“That’s because you don’t know your place 
yet. You’re not responsible for the landscape. 
You ain’t even at liberty to criticize it. You 
and I have to do the little bit of trimmin’ out 
and trainin’ up that comes to our hand in that 
spot of the landscape where we’re set. Bein’ 
a minister, you’ve got a more responsible job 
than I have, but the scenery ain’t on your 
shoulders. Set your own dooryard in order, 
and lend a hand with your neighbors’ needs 
when you can, and clear away the rubbish 


She can’t see that Frances has always made her 
‘luck.’ Frances belongs to a literary club to 
which Juliet has not been invited, but Frances 
kept up her literature and French after she left 
school, not because she had nothing else to do, 
for she had less leisure than Juliet, but because 
they were too good to let go. 

“In the same way she has kept up her music, 
although she never can be much of a ‘musician’ ; 
but she says that if she can give pleasure to any- 
one, it more than pays her to do it. You know 
what a comfort it is to have anyone willing to 
play accompaniments without any urging. She 
has made friends by it, and when she has made a 
friend, she takes pains to keep her. 

“Then when her little girl grew old enough to 
go to kindergarten, Frances became acquainted 
with the kindergarten teacher, and through her 
learned of one or two struggling girls whom she 
could help. That led her to joining the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and that in turn 
led to conventions and more friends, fresh inter- 
ests and new opportunities. It is just as it was 
in her school days; nothing is ever an end with 
Frances—it is always a beginning of wider out- 
look and deeper living.” 

“I see,” the friend said, thoughtfully. 
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THE RED SHIELD OF THE 
JUDENGASSE. 


OT many know that the foundations of the 
N greatest fortune in the Old World were laid 

in the New. Nearly a century and a half 
ago, Mayer Anselm, originally surnamed Bauer, 
founder of the banking house of Rothschild, kept 
a dingy shop in the quarter of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main known as the Judengasse. The New York 
Sun continues the Arabian Night’s tale thus: 


There, with keen eyes and acquisitive fingers, he 
stood behind his counter, changing money, dis- 
counting bills, buying cheap and selling dear, 
happy in the consciousness of daily accumulation. 
Mayer Anselm’s opportunity came with the first 
rifle crack at Lexington. 

The Landgrave Frederick of Hesse-Cassel put 
his soldiers A 4 for hire; England leased them to 
fight her revolted colonists oversea, and agreed to 
pay nearly twenty million dollars in gold for them. 

his vast sum, and as much more, the landgrave’s 
son Wilhelm put into the hands of the humble 
but financially illuminated Mayer Anselm. Frank- 
fort was amazed. The great bankers could not 
; understand why the 
landgrave had passed 
them by, and confided 
his wealth to an un- 
knownman. The cause 


was very - 
An intimate of Wil- 
helm, havin heard” 


old Mayer Anselm 
serenely recommende: 
him the landgrave. 
Mayer Anselm, or 
Ro hild,—as he had 
already begun to be 
called from the sign of 
the red shield over his 
shop door,—was accord- 
ingly summoned to the 
alace at Cassel. There 
e found the prince 
playing chess with a 
riend. Too tactful to 
ame, he 


we the 
stood behind the land- 

rave’s chair and held 

is peace, a mark of 

sense and sympathy that no chess player could 
fail to appreciate. The game was ape against 
Wilhelm. After along pause, uncertain what move 
to make next, he suddenly turned to Rothschild 
with the question: 

“Do you understand chess ?’’ 

Rothschild, who had been closel vediing the 

e 
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THE OLD ROTHSCHILD HOUSE 
IN FRANKFORT 


from a weakly tree so’s it don’t get choked— | poard fro 


that’s what we’re set to do.’” 

The minister smiled. ‘‘Do you never get 
discouraged ?’”’ he said. 

The old man nodded. ‘‘There’s times when 
things don’t seem to be much worth while, 
and then I says to myself, ‘You’re not failin’, 
Jonathan Somers, if you’re keepin’ the thistles 
away from your own roots. Jest get down 
on your kuees and keep the home patch clean. 
The landscape is made up of bits a hundred 
yards square. Keep your own bit right.’ ’’ 

The minister’s face lighted. ‘I think I 
can do that, too,’’ he said. 

‘Of course. Kettle boils. Draw up, sir. 
Next duty’s a good meal. The storm’s done 
me a good turn bringin’ you here.’’ 

He smiled over at the minister, and the 
minister smiled back. 
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FRANCES FRAZER’S LUCK. 


HEN the cousins, Juliet and 

V V Frances Frazer, were in the 

high school together, one of 

the teachers remarked that Frances 

had the happiest prospects of any 

girl she knew. 

“Why happier than Juliet’s?” 

some one asked. “Juliet is prettier 

and brighter, and in easier circumstances; why 
will Frances be the happier?” 

“Because,” was the answer, “Frances has 
learned how to make things happen, and that’s 
something Juliet never could learn if she lived to 
be a hundred.” 

It was only a chance word, and the one to whom 
it was spoken soon after left the town, and lost 
sight of the two girls for a number of years. One 
winter, however, she returned for a visit, and as 
she recalled old names and faces, her friend’s 
prophecy came to her mind. 

“By the way,” she asked, “what has become of 
the Frazer girls?’’ ? 

“They are both married,” she was told. 

“Happily?” 

The answer came thoughtfully. “Frances is the 
happiest woman I know; as for Juliet, she is as 
happy as she has learned how to be—which is true 
of most of us, I suppose.” 

“Do you remember that you prophesied some- 
thing like that ten years ago?” the visitor asked. 

“Did I? Ihad forgotten. It is hard to explain. 
Juliet says that Frances always had ‘the luck.’ 








a m his entrance, diplomatically replied 

“Sufficiently well, your serene highness, to 
induce me, were the game mine, to castle on the 
kieg’s side.” 

It was a master stroke; it turned defeat to vic- 
tory, and so delighted the prince that he clapped 
his adviser on the shoulder, exclaiming: 

“You are a wise man! e who can extricate a 
chess player from such a difficulty as I was in 
must have a very clear head for business. A man 
with such a brain must be capable of taking care 
of other people’s money.” 

Knowledge of the game that had charmed 
Harun-al-Rashid, Tamerlane, and Charlemagne 
was never turned to better advantage. The bit 
of qoescions advice got the money lender the use 
of forty million dollars, and made his family the 
greatest financiers of the world. 

Before old Rothschild died he was able to give to 
each of his sons one of the great states of Europe 
as a financial kingdom. é five brothers con- 
— one firm, in which each had an equal 

nterest. 
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A STRANGE PRISON. 


HE London representative of an East Indian 
| firm was working late at the warehouse. A 
large consignment of goods, newly arrived, 
lay in the room that adjoined his office. The 
room was a simple affair of four chart-covered 
walls, continues the Montreal Family Herald. 
There was a desk in the middle, a few chairs, and 
a large fireproof safe. It was nearly midnight, 
when a sound from the next room induced the 
man to go to the door to investigate. Nothing 
seemed wrong, and he returned to his work, but 
left the door ajar. 


Presently a faint harsh sound came from the 
next room. He areas up. to behold the head of 
a wee snake protruding through the doorway.” 

When the reptile saw him, it ~y ~ or a 
second, reared its head until it was almost on a 
level with the man’s, and — 7 to dart its tongue 
angrily in and out of its mouth. 

0 novelist ever imagined a more desperate 
situation. The man was unarmed, and apparensy 
without means of escape. The moment he with- 
drew his eyes from those of the snake, it lowered 
its head and moved toward him. 

But he had already determined on his course. 
The great safe stood onen. He sprang into it, and 
closed the door behind him, although he did not 
shut it completely. That would have meant slow 
but certain suffocation. He stoped a small cash 

k into the sperease, and held the ponderous 
door open about half an inch. 

Meanwhile the python,—for such it was,—in a 

aroxysm of fury, had flung its coils twice round 

e safe, which stood some distance out from the 
wall. The creature drew its coils to the utmost 
tension in an angry effort to crush the iron saf 

By an effort, the desperate prisoner collected his 
wits. He remembered that a case, slightly dam- 
aged and marked, “to be kept in a moderately 
warm place,” had been put in the adjoining room, 
and doubtless accounted for his horrible visitor. 
But the explanation, although simple, offered no 


oe? 








consolation. Something must be done. The — 9 ty) 
his ruc 


tive racked brain sorely until an idea st 
him. Earlier in the evening he had put one of the 
ledgers in the safe, with a long ink eraser inside 
to mark a special entry. Cramped 
doubled as he was, he found it no easy matter to 
reach the slender weapon, the blade of which was 
as 8 asarazor. Taking his courage in both 
is, plunged the knife again and again into 

the folds of the snake, where they crossed the 
small aperture. There followed a horrible, tearing 
sound, and the massive safe rocked ominously for 
some moments. Then suddenly the folds seemed 
to relax and a4 writhing to the floor. 

Owing to the extreme tension of the coils, the 
keen blade had almost severed the body in half. 
From head to tail it measured nearly forty feet. 


SLEIGH BELLSazcr “SNOW 
ByNancy Byrd kectanth 


‘HE heavens are sifted-clean 
Of any cloud to-night ; 
Wide north and south between, 
The stars bend, bitter bright. 
The earth lies dumb and white. 

Behind a tall pine’s crest 
A little icy moon 

Slips down the aching west. 
And past the woods’ sharp wall, 

And past the fields’ stark white, 
Long, blue-black shadows creep 

and crawl 
Upon the frozen night. 


Listen! A-tingle-tangle— 
Distant and keen and clear ; 
A. A 7, 7 








Sudden and fine and sheer: 
The crystal silence shattered 

By a silver blow somewhere ; 
A million splinters scattered 
Into the shaken air! 





And near and nearer still, 
Now muffied in the hollow, 
Now chiming on the hill, 
4A-tingle-tangle-tingle— 
Till far as eye can mark, 
The red light of my ingle 
Floods all the frozen dark. 
Ah, how I lean and listen— 
For sure as Long Ago, 
As sweet, as plain, I hear again 
Sleigh bells across the snow! 
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THE CONTAGIOUS CASE AT 
BRANCHVILLE. 
Bee CHVILLE was a pretty, sleepy village, 





with one entirely superfluous newspaper. 

Every telephone subscriber on the party- 
lines was an inveterate “harker.” Branchville’s 
clotheslines were draped with proper deference 
to the windows of the neighbors. Its butcher sold 
much meat, because it would not do for him to 
be seen passing your door. The inhabitants did 
things for fear of what their acquaintances would 
say, rather than for their own pleasure. Conse- 
quently, there was a pervasive aimosphere of 
suspicion and ill humor. Politeness and consider- 
ation for others was at a discount. 


Into this troubled community there came one 
morning a cheery soprano voice. It was always 
blithe, always patient, and invariably pent. 
even under severe provocation. The old said, 
“She is young,” as if that explained it; the sick 
said, “She is well,” as if explained it; the 
sorrowful said, “She is happy,” as if that explained 
it, and the discontented said, “She is satisfied,” 
as if even that explained it. 

No one ever saw the penseoter of the voice. She 
was in the top of the tallest building of a larger 
town at a little distance, and her omen was 
to plug up holes in the telephone switchboard, and 
mt umber, please,” and “Line busy,” and 
s trying to get them,” and to hear people Say, 
“Lemmehave,” and “Huh?” and “Ringemagin.” 

Her one unfailing consolation was the Trouble 
Man. His was, no doubt, the only case on record 
where a man [aed fat and jolly hunting trouble. 
From the first time that he had stumbled over the 
crutch, lying close beside her chair, he had taken 
it upon himself to keep a watchful eye on her. 
He looked at his stu legs ruefully, and won- 
dered if he understood their value. 

One day he stumbled over something else. It 
was a very tiny pasteboard box, and out of it 
rolled two little: balls. They were tightly rolled 
paper balls, such as boys throw in school. The 
operator tried to retrieve them, but just then 
became occupied with a subscriber who was in- 
sisting that the line she wanted was not busy. 
The uble Man masped with difficulty, for he 
was not flexible of waist. 

“Are you sure you got them both?” she asked, 
eagerly. Wy A my pleases.” 

e Trouble Man looked blank. 

Then she started to explain. “The way these 
people talked to each other and to me got on ~ 
nerves. I y+ couldn’t stand it. I thought that if 
I got peop e into the habit of pong polite to me, 
pornepe ey might forget, and let it slop over on 
heir neighbors sometimes. I haven’t had to wear 
—s yet, but I have got two ‘pleases’ this 
week.” 

She laid her hands tenderly on the switchboard, 
like a child fondling a doll. “Cranky and queer 
as they are, I do love my people,” she said. 

The Trouble Man had experienced many sensa- 
tions in the discharge of his duties, but he could 
not remember that love had been one of them. 
Little matters like delinquencies in etiquette 
never bothered him. If the connections — 
tight and the batteries worked, the people might 
talk in Choctaw, or not at all, thought the Trouble 
Man; but he could cheerfully have punched every 
head represented on the board to —e polite- 
ness to the little operator. Two pleases in a week! 

For a long time he had no trouble on the Branch- 
ville lines, and in the meanwhile he had almost 
forgotten the episode of the pasteboard box. But 
he was reminded when he saw, standing on the 
floor at the operator’s side, a small wicker basket. 

He raised his eyebrows in mock surprise. “Do 
you fill that thing with paper balls every day?” he 
asked, incredulously. 

She laughed. “I use balls of cotton waste now, 
and I make them larger, but the basket has to be 
emptied more than once a day.” 

“T expect you will be putting in a requisition for 
<2 —“ boy the next thing,” remarked the Trou- 

le Man. 

She smiled mysteriously. “Just wait.” Then 
taking her crutch, she swung along with the 
basket, and laid it on the sill of the open window. 
poe A as if they had been watching, there was a 

uttering and a chattering, and down came the 
birds. ey jumped into the basket, they perched 
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| counted ’em all except one 





m its edge, they tore the balls of cotton to pieces 
until the air was filled with a miniature snowstorm, 
and still they came. 

Then a light broke in on the Trouble Man. 
“Now I see,” he said. “This morning, when I 
drove into Branchville, Number 13 stopped me, and 
said, ‘Haven’t seen you forsometime. Things are 
moving alon smoothly here. I never have seen 
so muc rood: feeling in the town since I was born. 
Why, the place is so sepaperene the birds are using 
cotton batting to line their nests!’ ” 

So the contagion from the telephone exchan 
spread until it inoculated the whole town. The 
cause of it all sat at her place on the high stool 
and garnered her “pleases,” and the b emp- 
tied her baskets and built their nests. 

If the old, the sick, the sorrowful, and the discon- 
tented had said now what they said of her at first. 
they would all have been right, but no one seemed 
to think about excuses now. ; 
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THE CRAFTY AND CONSERVATIVE 
ROOK. 


O English country place—and no story of 
English rural life—is complete without its 
rookery and its noisy colony of rooks. But 

the rook, according to Mr. O. Jones and Mr. M. 
Woodward, the authors of “A Gamekeeper’s Note- 
Book,” is a very opinionated bird, and nests where 
he pleases. Sometimes nothing will induce him 
to live in the apparently well-adapted trees of 
some otherwise perfect ancestral park. 


The most hopeful plan is to tempt them by 
putting up old empty nests, or brooms, or to put 
rook’s ogee into an <7 nest that happens to be 
in the desired place for a colony. Their stron 
preference for certain sites is curious; they wi 
crowd into the trees on one side of the road, and 
pay no attention to other trees of the same sort 
only a few yards distant. 

e have watched a case where for twenty Pps 
the rooks remained faithful to the original nest 
trees of the colony. Some ten years ago about 
half these trees were cut down, but even then the 
evicted rooks would not build in trees across the 
road, although their tops touched the tops of 
the favored rees, which became more crowded 

n ver. 


e 
But two or three seasons ago their favorite nest- 
ing tree, a beech with a far-spread top, be: to 
show signs of disease; and then, after a deal of 
wrangling, two or three pairs were permitted to 
nest in the trees near by, hitherto despised. Inthe 
next season there were nineteen nests there, and in 
the next, twenty-six. The old beech, meanwhile, 
became more feeble, as the rooks, perhaps, per- 
ceived by some brittleness of the twigs at the 
top and after one more year, although the tree 
still bore foliage, it gave shelter to only two nests. 
ing of rooks, crows and magpies is 
marked at ne ing time, and the keeper who would 
shoot them by ding within shot of their nests, 
may wait for hours in vain if the birds have seen 
him yoy they seldom fail to do. e 
birds will watch from the top of a tall tree until 
they see the enemy away, when they will 
return to the nest in confidence. 

But they py 2 tricked easily. Let two men 
with a go ether to stand beneath a rook’s 
nest. Away go the nesting birds. Then let one 
man take his eases. while the other waits in 
hiding. The birds will return promptly, as if they 
thought that both men had gone. 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED AMPERE. 


MPERE, the famous mathematician and phys- 
A icist, was one of the most absent-minded 
men that ever lived, as the following story 

from the Tégliche Rundschau goes far to prove : 


In September, 1806, Ampere read a learned 
j= and on his researches before the Academy of 
ences, in Paris. en he finished his 
lecture and was about to take his seat, he found, 
to his surprise, that it was occupied. Greatly 
agitated, he went to Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, the 
— of the Academy, and said, “Mr. Presi- 
ent, I must call your attention to the fact that 
some one who is not a member of this body has 
entered the chamber and taken my seat.” 

The president replied calmly, ‘You are mis- 
taken, my learned brother; the person whom you 
have in — is, like ourselves, a fellow of the 

aA. 8) Sai 

“How long, I should like to ask?” said Ampere. 

“Since Nivose of the year VI,” said the presi- 
dent, who was now entering into the humor of the 
situation. 

“And in what class?” inquired the suspicious 








m i 

“Tn the class of mechanical engineering, my 
friend,” answered Saint-Hilaire, laughing. 

“Well, that is odd!” cried Ampere, and seizing 
a calendar of the Academy, he opened to the date 
Saint-Hilaire had mentioned, and read: ‘“‘Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, fellow of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, chosen in Nivose of the year VI.” 

Much disturbed, jueere made all sorts of 
apologies, and explained that he had not recog- 
— the emperor on account of his poor eye- 
sight. 

F You see what happens,” said N I , “when 
‘ou don’t get round to meet your fellow members. 
have never seen you at the Tuileries. But now 

I shall command you to come and see me; to- 

morrow at seven o’clock you will dine with me.” 

The next evening the emperor waited two hours 
for Ampere, but he had long since forgotten the 
invitation. 
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ALL EXCEPT ONE. 
Te old man had been away to the pasture, 





counting his pigs, of which he had a good 
many. He was not, as every one who knew 
him said, “a smart man’; but it was of course 
supposed that he was intelligent enough to count 
the number of things—and he had not very many 
—in his possession. 
A neighbor asked him, “Well, Mr. Wray, how 
many Fe gs have you?” 
“Wal, I dunno, preset he replied. “I 


le runt, and hit kep’ 
runnin’ round so I couldn’t count hit.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Gale, tale, hale, pale, vale, male, dale, 
wale, bale, sale. 1. Kine, nine, pine, tine, sine, 
vine, dine, fine, wine, line, mine. 


2. 1. Eye, tea—it. mm. Time. 











111. M-0-us-e, 7. . sgus 
A8s 
"4 — Pat, pat, tap, sa ry $ 
—past. 1. Levi, veil, evil, settee 
vile—live. AISLE 
5. EARS 6. GNAT ROBIN 
AREA NOSE SOUND 
REAM ASPS WORST 
SAME TEST FOGGY 
8. Ab and one d—abandoned. 
9. Re(port); (port)ent; rt)er; rt)ico ; 
de(port) ; (port)ion + de rt oat Sly: sup- 
rt); (port)rait; (po folio ; (Porte; rt)al ; 
rt ray j (port)end ; (port)age ; rt)manteau ; 
ae a le; tportyemonnale ; com(port) ; im(port) ; 
ex(port). 
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THE ONE WHO KNOWS. 
By PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


When I’m as tired as tired can be, 

My mother takes me on her knee, 

And holds me there, so soft and strong; 
She knows where all my aches belong! 


And when I’m just so full of play 

| want to run and jump all day, 

She laughs and dances round with me, 
Because she understands, you see! 


When I’m so hungry | could cry, 

And dinner time is nowhere nigh, 
She gives me bread and currant jam; 
She sees exactly how | am! 


I don’t see what a boy would do 
Without his mother, all day through, 
For mothers understand things so, 
They don’t have to be told—they know! 


THE TIMID RABBIT. 
By JESSIE E. WRIGHT. 


HE rabbit sat in the doorway of his 
house. His house was a safe, deep hole 
under a stump. He had two long ears 

sticking straight up in front, and a little wad 
of white tail sticking straight up behind. He 
was a good rabbit. 

The little girl and the little boy came walk- 
ing along together, holding hands. They saw 
the rabbit. 

‘*O rabbit,’”’ said the little boy, ‘‘come and 
play with us!’’ 

‘*Please do, rabbit!’’ said the little girl. 

But the rabbit did not come. 

‘*Well,’’ said the little boy, ‘‘if this rabbit 
will not come and play with us, we will go 
and play with him.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘let’s get some 
playthings. ’’ 

So the little boy brought the play table and 
four play chairs. The little girl brought a 
basket. In the basket were play dishes, table- 
cloth and napkins. 

The little girl whispered to the little boy. 
He laughed and ran away. 

The rabbit wriggled his nose. 

‘‘Now, rabbit,’’ said the little girl, as she 
spread the cloth and set the table, ‘‘I know 
that you are afraid of dogs —’’ 

At the word ‘‘dogs,’’ the rabbit jumped. 

‘‘But, rabbit,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘we 
have a good dog —’’ 

The rabbit turned; he was ready to dart 
down into his hole. 

“Oh, please, rabbit, wait!’’ cried the little 
girl. ‘‘He is a cloth dog—a good, pleasant 
cloth dog! He can’t bite, he can’t run, he 
can’t bark! He just sits still and looks pleas- 
ant. ”? 

The rabbit turned round again and watched. 
He saw four places at the table, and he saw 
that the little boy was coming back carrying 
a dog. 

The rabbit hurried down into his house. 
**Oh, come back, rabbit!’’ shouted the little 
boy. ‘‘This is a cloth dog!’’ 

The rabbit came back, sat near his door, 
wriggled his nose, and watched closely. 

The little boy placed the cloth dog in a chair 
at the table, and took a napkin and tied it round 
his neck. The dog sat still and 
smiled a pleasant smile. ‘‘I’ll 
get the things to eat,’’ said the 
little girl, ‘‘and you may bring 
the water from the spring.’’ 

So the little boy brought good 
cold water in four little cups, 
and the little girl brought some 
bread. She broke the bread 
into four pieces, and put one 
piece on each plate. 

‘*Rabbit, guess what I have!’’ 
said the little boy. 

The rabbit did not guess. 

The little girl could not guess. 

‘*‘Salt!’’ shouted the little 
boy. ‘‘Salt tastes fine with 
bread !’’ And he put some salt 
on each plate. 

“T’ll bring you something, 6 
rabbit, ’’ said the little girl, run- | ae 
ning away. She came back 
with a fine big cabbage leaf. She put it at the 
rabbit’s place. The rabbit wriggled his nose 
and hurried to sit in his chair. 

The little girl tied a napkin round his neck ; 
then she and the little boy sat down and put 
on their napkins. The cloth dog sat still and 
smiled a pleasant smile. 

When they began to eat, the rabbit ate all 
his cabbage leaf, and all his bread, and all his 
salt, and drank all his water; and then he 
reached over and ate all the cloth dog’s bread 


and salt, and drank his water. But the cloth 
dog just sat still and smiled a pleasant smile. 

‘*Now, rabbit,’’ said the little girl, when it 
was all over, ‘‘we are glad that you came to 
dinner, and now we want you to play a game 
with us.’’ 

Just then a barking dog ran into the yard. 

The little boy and the little girl looked quick 
at the rabbit, but all they saw was a wad of 
white tail twinkling down the long, safe, deep 
hole of the rabbit’s house. 

‘*He didn’t get so very well used to dogs 
by eating with this good, pleasant cloth dog, 
did he?’’ said the little boy. 

**No—he didn’t get so very well used to 
dogs,’’ said the little girl. 
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SNOWFLAKES. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Snowflakes! snowflakes! how they dance 
Gleefully, then fly away! 

They shall gleam, they shall beam, 
On the apple trees in May! 
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LEFT BEHIND. 
By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


OGER and Fred Mason were on their 

way home from their camping trip in 

the woods. Every time the train stopped, 

they went back to the baggage car to see their 

water spaniel, Skip, who did not seem to be 
enjoying the trip. 

At first, father and Uncle Frank went back 
with the boys each time they carried the 
spaniel a drink, or bits of candy, but finally 
father said, ‘‘ You may go alone next time, but 
as soon as you hear the conductor shout, ‘All 
aboard!’ you must scurry right back here. ’’ 

For a long way they whirled between the 
tall trees of a forest that grew close to the 
track; then quite suddenly the train slowed 
down and stopped. But there was no station 
in sight. A friendly brakeman told them that 
something in the engine needed mending, and 
that it would take ten minutes. 

Fred and Roger ran back to the baggage car 
to play with Skip. 

‘*We’ve got plenty of time to go down to 
that brook and get a drink,’’ said Roger. 

After unfastening the thong that tied Skip 
to a trunk handle, the three went to the end 
of the car, ran down the steps, and were soon 
treading on the soft pine needles under the 
trees. Skip drank deeply of the cool water. 

Then, without warning, came a quick puff 
from the engine. They looked up, startled. 
No one had shouted, ‘‘All aboard!’’ but the 
train had begun to move. Three more puifs 


faster and faster. 
‘Stop, oh, stop!’? they shouted, as they 








ran forward. ‘‘You’re leaving us behind!’’ 












DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


came quickly, and the wheels began to move | 





ORAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


A SNOWY 
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MORNING. 


By J. C. M. 
We hear the school bell ringing; we feel the keen wind blow; 
But we linger for a frolic in the newly fallen snow. 
On such a winter morning, when temptation is so great, 
Do you think we should be scolded if we are a minute late? 
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meant an escape from trunks and boxes, and | was fastened to Skip’s collar. 


a chance to jump round and stretch his legs. 


The brothers, however, looked at each other 


with frightened faces. 


‘*They’ll find out that we’re gone and stop 


the train,’’ said Fred, in his bravest voice. 





It was a com- 
| fort to feel him tugging away in front. 

‘*Perhaps they couldn’t stop that big train 
just for us,’’ said Fred, when they had walked 
a long way, and the white stars were beginning 
to shine. 

He had no more than said the words when 
Roger cried, ‘‘ Look !’’ 

Down the track, far in the distance, a yellow 
light twinkled. It was moving toward them! 
They stood still and watched it breathlessly. 
A queer clank-clank-clank came along the 
rails. The light grew brighter, until they were 
afraid it was going by. All 
at once they shouted at the 
top of their voices, and the 
spaniel added his shrill bark. 

The strange little platform 
on wheels that carried the light 
came to a grinding stop almost 
beside them, and one of the 
three men on it jumped off. It 
was father. 

‘*Well, here you are,’’ he 
said, and his voice shook a little. 

Roger and Fred fairly leaped 
to his side with a thrill of joy 
at feeling his strong arms about 
their shoulders again; and 
Skip tangled his rope about 
their legs as he plainly tried to 
call attention to himself. 

‘*If you weren’t such a good 
dog, you’d be a great nui- 
sance,’’ said father, as he lifted 





But no one heard them, and the steady 
chu-chu-chu of the train only grew more 
distant as the boys and the dog ran along: 
behind. 

They stopped and watched the train with 
despair in their hearts. It rounded a bend and 
disappeared. For a few moments they could 
hear it puffing; then the sound died away, 
and the streamers of black smoke floated high, 
grew small, and vanished above the trees. 
Skip took it quite happily, for to him it 








‘*But the train will go miles and miles and 
miles before they find out,’’ Roger answered. 
‘*We can walk along the track, and perhaps 
we’ll come to a house.’’ 

But no building appeared as they trudged 
between the rails. They saw no friendly 
light; there were only the trees, growing 
shadowy in the twilight. Home seemed very 
far away. 

As it grew dark they walked closer together, 


and both kept a tight hold on the thong that | and Uncle Frank were waiting for them. 





the spaniel to the platform of 

the car, and showed the boys where to sit. 
Two of the brakemen who had been on the 
train were standing ata wooden handle. They 
shifted a lever and pushed down. The car 
moved up the track, slowly at first, then faster 
and faster, while the boys watched the men 
bend down and come up just as if they were 
pumping water. It was a hand car, father 
said, and every turn of its wheels was taking 
them nearer to the little station at which mother 
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7a YOUTHS COMPANION is an_ illus-| 
eekly y poper for all the family. | 
te subscription 1) is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered sevhie Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 
New _Sabeertptions may begin at any time during | 
} 
‘’ r Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
ee lirectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 
for The Com when sent by 
Payment ood be_ bi ompanion. Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be vrocured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
t through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
sy ts iad ble to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


by us, the date r the address on your paper, 
which shows when ithe subscription expires, will be 
changed. 


ve the name of the Post Office to which 
iio = ris sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books t unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








' AMBLYOPIA. 

HIS word is derived from two 

Greek words that mean dim 
sight, and it is used to describe a 
defect of vision, without any dis- 
coverable trouble with the eye 
itself. Many cases of amblyopia 
are “toxic,” that is, they result 
from some poisoning of the system, 
as by tobacco, alcohol, quinine, or lead. What- 
ever the poison, the symptoms are much alike in 
all these cases. The power to see some colors 
is lost, but other colors are quite clear. In to- 
baeco poisoning, it is green that disappears first ; 
in aleoholic poisoning, it is red. Total blindness 
in toxic amblyopia is fortunately uncommon. 

There is another form of amblyopia called 
“uremic”; it is always associated with disease 
of the kidneys, and is marked by a very sudden 
onset. The vision may fail, either completely or 
partially, within a few hours. The loss of sight 
usually lasts for thirty-six or forty-eight hours, 
and then begins to clear up. Sometimes there is 
inflammation of the retina also, but in many cases 
the eyes appear quite normal, and the vision is 
completely recovered. 

Some persons who suffer from periodical sick 
headaches are warned of an approaching attack 
by a very brief seizure of amblyopia. Those who 
suffer from strabismus, or squint, may have some 
degree of amblyopia, although the eyes themselves 
show no changes to account for it. 

Lastly, there is the form known as hysterical 
amblyopia. Like all hysterical troubles, the 
symptoms in this type may take any form, and are 
sure to vary from one examination to another. 
When a sufferer reports that sometimes he has 
great dimness of vision, sometimes a loss of per- 
ception of one or more colors, and sometimes a 
very restricted field of vision, the physician can 
safely diagnose the trouble as hysterical. 

Whatever the cause, amblyopia is a symptom, 
and not a disease, and its treatment is, therefore, 
an indirect one. 
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COUSIN MAT’S KINDNESSES. 


clared, with a glance toward 


the es 





ei * PH 7 OUSIN Mat,” Penelope de- 





a lady standing at the window of 
the next room, “is preparing to do | 
a kindness to the Kincaids—I know 
the signs. Lhope that Mrs. Kincaid 
will be appreciative, but I have my 
doubts. There, what did I tell | 
you?” For Cousin Mat had turned from the | 
window, and was coming toward them with an 
air of decision. 

“I’m going over to spend the afternoon with 
Mrs. Kincaid,” she announced. “I’m going to do 
her mending for her. I’ve been feeling for days | 
that I ought to, and the sight of that middle boy | 
decided me.” | 

“But, Cousin Mat,” Penelope protested, “do you | 
know Mrs. Kincaid well enough? She’s only been 
here a month. Mightn’t it embarrass her?” 

Cousin Mat looked rebukingly over her glasses. 
“Penelope, if you were a young mother with five 
children to mend for, I don’t think you’d find a 
kind neighbor embarrassing,” she said. 

Accordingly, ten minutes later, Cousin Mat, 
with her workbag upon her arm, was ringing Mrs. 
Kincaid’s bell. Mrs. Kincaid herself answered 
it. When Cousin Mat explained her errand, her 
pretty, tired face flushed suddenly. 

“It’s very kind of you to think of it,” she an- 
swered, “but indeed, Miss Barrows, I couldn’t | 
think of troubling you so. I really get on very 
nicely.” 

But Cousin Mat, lightly brushing aside the pro- | 
test, stepped into the sitting room. “Now you’re 
not to say a single word,” she commanded. “I | 
guess 1 know what thie mending must be for five | 
children. I see a whole basketful this minute. 
You bring some sewing or something, and we'll | 
have a real cosy afternoon.” 

Mrs. Kincaid’s eyes filled with dismay... She 
had planned to iron the baby’s dresses, and there | 
was a pudding to make, and her dusting was not | 
done yet, and oh, if she could only snatch away 
some of those stockings before her caller saw | 
them! But there was nothing to do except submit. 
She reached desperately for the raggedest stock- 
ings, and, while her visitor’s voice flowed placidly 
on, she tried to think what she could make for | 
dessert at the last moment, and how she could | 
get the baby’s dress ironed before a guest came 
to-morrow--and the dusting—and the guest-room | 
curtains — 

A little after five Cousin Mat rose. “It has been 
a delightful afternoon,” she said, “and I feel that | 

















| we’ve got so well acquainted. I’m going to run in 


often like this. I’m nothing if not neighborly.” 

“Cousin Mat,” reported Penelope, from the 
opposite window, “is returning. Mrs. Kincaid 
has just dashed into the kitchen. I’m afraid it has 
happened again. If only Cousin Mat would let 
other people decide the kindnesses they want 
done to them!” 
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THE SMALLEST HOSPITAL IN THE 
WORLD. 


HE tiniest hospital in the world is the bird hos- 
pital in West 68th Street, New York. All sorts 
of feathered patients lie in the tiny wicker baskets 
filled with soft white cotton and supported on tall 
wicker stands, that form the beds. Here is a 
canary with a splintered leg, there a thrush with a 
| dragging wing. Over in the corner, under a green 
bough, lies a green and gold parrot, screaming 
| hoarsely with the pain of an attack of neuralgia, 
while just opposite is a convalescent little robin, 
trying stoutly to utter a faint “cheep! cheep!” 


Miss V einte Pope is the owner and director of 
She knows how to take care of birds, 
and she acts as surgeon, nurse, and reagie all in 
soe. There is an operating room with all kinds of 
- Ey instruments, fairy-like casts and 
— @ sun room where the birds may flutter 
back and forth in a bower of =, and a tiny 
delicatessen store stocked with 
in small glass bottles, hundreds of 
colored dragon flies, and just the right kind of 
seed for eac patient’s diet. 

Every one of the birds loves “Doctor” Pope, 
and when she passes on her morning rounds, rows 
of little feathered heads bob up over the sides of 

the baskets, and dozens of bird voices—some of 
them = faint and weak, others loud and shrill— 
chi scream and “cheep” at her 
han ome parrot, called “Charlie,” hop 
her shoulder, and waits for her to as 
ayy = he LX ye uite gracefully, 
ines ut When she picks . oe 
helpless little —— and & it into the sperst ig 
it perks up its small bro ra — 
coatitude , and actual seems to k w that § ie 
g is being done to help the pain Of its broken 
ping. There have been as ed as seven hundred 
birds on the books of the hospital at one time.“ 
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The Companion presents a NEW IDEA 
in calendars this year. 


THE HOME CALENDAR 
unique in being a REAL CA 
every-day use. 

While no pains have been spared to pro- 
duce an article in good taste, the first con- 
sideration has been toward PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 

The reception which this NEW IDEA 
has met upholds our judgment, that our 
subscribers would most appreciate a useful 
rather than purely ornamental article. 

The new Calendar consists of a of 
twelve sheets, 2% x 3% inches pie 


or 1914 is 
NDAR for 





mounted on heavy cardboard back. This 
is —. enriched by ornament in 
color go 


Each sheet of the pad carries the calen- 
dar of one month in plain, large Fy cote 


It bears also, in two small margina 


the calendar of the month that precedes, 
and of the month that follows. h sheet 
is also appropriately rated, The Cal- 


endar can be stood up, by usi: the easel 
attached to the back, or it =m be hung 


upon the wall. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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FOUR-FOOTED POULTRY. 


CERTAIN old man in the Wynchope settle- 

ment, named Bickley, was exceedingly fond 
of “big words.” He was riding his horse over the 
country one bright spring day, apparently intent 
on some important business. 


srnmnover he met yi body. ys he pasey asked, 

“Have you seen anything of am ra; u. 

today?” Dve lost ee oe an bh Fo 

be Ll they told him “ “No,” he woul, po We on 
is Wa 


After ‘spendin several i in bey ray seemed to 
be a vain search, he at last rede up to the door = 
a farmhouse and called, “Hello!” A lady came 
the door, and doffing his hat very politely, the ¢ ola 
man inquired if she had “noticed any stray poultry 
round 

After & moment’s thought, the woman told him 

ad — no chic 
he replied, “it?s, my hogs that I’ve lost— 
ont my chickens” 
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A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


pew young Englishwoman had become very | 
fond of American seaside hotels, with their | 





| wondered why I was always so pale, thin and | 
| weak. 


IN SELECTIN yt 4. we 
A SKIN SOAP 
Why not procure eh. vo he delicate emollient 
properties sufficient to allay minor irritations, remove 
redness and roughness, prevent pore-clogging, soften 
and soothe sensitive conditions, and promote skin and 
sealp health generally? Such a soap, combined with 
the purest of saponaceous ingredients and most fra- 
grant and refreshing of flower odors, is Cuticura soap. 
It costs but a little more, it wears to a wafer, and gives 
comfort and satisfaction every moment of its use in 
the toilet, bath and nursery. Asa toilet soap and asa 
skin soap, Cuticura soap is most valuable. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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wre less Manual and Catalog B of Electrical su’ es 
andnoveltiesFREE. David Killoch Co., S7Murray8t., 


56 BREEDS ay Ducks, cre on 


raised, pure bred, of finest plumage. 
eggs and incubators at lowest prices. Amer- 
ica’s 4c 








NEUBERT CO., BOX 899, MANKATO, winn, 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Take orders for the Handy Door Stop, which holds the 
door open at an — ~ Price 10c. One boy sold 
4 dozen in 2 wee! Send 6c. in stamps to pay 


er 
d kin; Lee ou a free sample and 
Soctlpeiveckvouars, maw wer of Bayville, LL § PO.Drawer 279. 








“RANGER” BICYCLES | 


Saale ne  ahetine tome oa ivate aa 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 


FACTORY PR PRICES 


morse oa 
nteed $ yr 

| divect to 

are fo age tha: : 





TIRES Se" and re half usual prices. 
Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing outenin a, and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-50, CHICAGO 


WONDERED WHY 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 








Many pale, sickly persons wonder for years 


why they have to suffer so, and eventually dis- 
eover that the drug—caffeine—in coffee is the 
main cause of the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee and drank it 
every day. I never had much flesh and often 


“About five years ago my health completely 
broke down and I was confined to my bed. My 
stomach was in such condition that I could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, didn’t 


| think I could do without it. 





rockers and cool piazzas, but in one respect she | 


was critical. 
Magazine. 


“If only they would clean our boots once in 
awhile,” she cried, “instead of sending us out to 
have a “‘ten-cent shine’ at .. ‘shoe parlor’! Ihave 
left my shoes outside ~, d oor those on! night for a 
week, and they have not 

Her new acquaintance a ry her a_ few 
moments pityingly, and cleared his thro: “Tam 

afraid,’ he said, we | — any count < 4 finding 
such honesty everywhe 


The story is told in the Wide World | 





“After awhile I came to the conclusion that | 


coffee was hurting me, and decided to give it up 
and try Postum. When it was made right—dark 
and rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I could 
eat more and sleep better. My sick headaches 
were less frequent, and within five months I 
looked and felt like a new being, headache spells 
entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and today I 
am well and strong, weigh 148 Ibs. I attribute 


my present health to the life-giving qualities of 


Postum.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 








Insist on PLENTY of CLOSET ROOM 


for 
New House or 
Apartment — 


and then see that those 
closets in which you 
will store clothing, 
bedding, flannels and 
furs are lined with 


Washington 
Red Cedar 





It not only makes closets 
moth and insect ad 
{moths won't my where 
is) but also gives 

to them that 
“weetey ” scent of 


Cedar. be 
er in every way. Plaster has to be ently 

Cedar is permanent. Plast t chipped 
and maheedust in corners and crevices. Cesar x 
Cedar is always clean. Plaster soon gets and dooks ét. 

To learn all about Washington Red ask for 
our booklet. And if you like we will also send you 
Free Postpaid—A Bag of Washington 

Red Cedar Shavi 
which you will find desirable to use in closets, clothes 
chests and dresser drawers. 
Fust tell us if you want those shavings. 
West Coast Lumece Mers’ Association 

705 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 








SEND FOR THESE. fostsge, ‘snd we will send 


u free 50 foreign stam: ay many different countries. 
Beott Stamp % Coin Oo. mn oT Madison Ave., New York City. 





le teach you at home by mail to carn 
we Ragan ty oa 
to system, 
MODELS Write for Pree Book. 
Practical Auto School, 68 N B St.. New York 








FACTORY TO YOU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pius here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two We 
colors “e enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; fy 
$3.00 ; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. wo% 
SABTIAM BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG. | ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Syawperries 


2) CLASS ens 











1. 3.Parmer, Bex 450, Pulaski, N.Y. 








and bright by wiping before and after 

Q % using with woolen cloth moistened with 
3-in-One. Prevents rust and tar- 

nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 


absolutely free. Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIS. Broadway, New York. 











Baker's Gcoa & 


Baker's (hocolate 
have this trademark on 
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Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 

gressive gardeners as the best ever 
new — Catalogue contains everything 
m5 oy small — ~y plants. 
550 eieeiatas a A to any one 

mea kA it. gna? Sor it today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 

21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper, I will 
wd — in the catalogue a packet of the 








above GIANT pansy. 

















SUGAR 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ado 














Ye} 10salldiff., Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil ,Peru,CapeGH, Mex. 
Rg Natal. Java,etc..and Album Sc. 1000 Finely Mixed, 300.05 
NS MAUS. Sbe.1000hingesBe.Agts.wtd.50% ListPree. Ibuy 
Ss stamps.0.S8tegman, to4Cote Brillfante Ave 8t.Louis,M: 

100 var. foreign 3 


STAMPS Wikis sriter 00¥ Toedo nic. 


SHORT -STORY ‘WRITING 
* A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- 
ture and wees © of the Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Edi Lippincott’s 
250-page  ouaiiae Sree. rite to-day Y. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department $1, Springfield, Mass. 















We will send you our big 
350 738 Ey Pe: 
eee oe instruments described. 


iastreapent on Pree rial. nufucturer pice. We 


tevsly ee i: Sovarament SESS 














Billiards [$j00 
at Home [DOWN 


Your own Table will cost less than to 
play ina public pool-room. You play on 
it while paying. No special room needed. 
Sizes of tables up to 44%4x9 feet (standard). 


BURROWES 
an oe Pool Table 


FRE 
TAPE.—0n receipt of first 
eateimost we will ship 





















illustrated catalog giv- 
ing prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO. 
59 Center St., Portland, Me. 














is positively the most ——* 
and beautiful 


pink,rose,crimson, etc. Thrives 
any where—finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. 

10 cts. per pkt., #- 
cluding §& ~~, #4 leading 
Novelties free for trial, viz.: 
Crego Pink, largest and 

finest of all Asters. 
ans. Orchid-fid., superb new 
orchid colors. 

Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
Snowball Tomato, new (white). 

All these Six leading Seed Novelties * eb only 10 cts., 
together with Notes on Culture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 

Our Big Ca’ of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /rce to all who apply. We are the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, jas, Lilies, 
Iris, etc., and our stocks are best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





It’s Good for Him 


And for his daddy and mother, 
too. Just a cube in a cup of hot 


water, and serve. Stimulates 
(without reaction) and starts the 
blood tingling. Just the thing, to 
tide over hungry times between meals. 
In boxes of twelve, fifty or one hun- 
dred — each cube separately wrapped. 
Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 
For Free Samples Address Dept. 565 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Chicago 


Bat Cabs 








QUEER LEGACIES. 
HEN they opened the will of Miss Mathilda 
Tommett in Milwaukee the other day, they 
found that she had left a pair of old shoe strings 
to a woman relative with whom she had been on 
friendly terms for many years. The bequest was 
not explained, and there did not appear to be any | 


New York Sun. Furthermore, to judge by the 
common-sense way in which the remainder of her 
property was bestowed, there was no ground for 
the suspicion that the decedent was not in her 
right mind. | 


There are many cases in which odd things have | 
been bequeathed. In New Orleans there died not | 
long ago a ae old man noted for his shrewd- | 
ness in business deals. One of pf a aol aa 
his very long will se a hairbrush 
used for many years 

This brush he gave to a nephew, with the pro- | 
viso that the brush should be kept in the family 
vault one month out of twelve, and in a mahogany 
box. The acceptance of the brush meant that 
the the estate, was to inherit and enjoy two-thirds of 


the es 
Margaret Eppi ing of San Francisco left 
$5000 each a ten of her , 5. hews about six years 
ago, but i,- was the condition: Her tombstone 
was to be replaced every two years with —_ new 
one on which each nephew in turn “shou 
to be chiseled an appropriate verse setting “forth 
his love and affection 
Jabez Hollister of Montreal left his two sons the 


use of a corn razor that he—a = pe ially 
ground and gat for chiropedic ‘or the 
sake of their he and the risk they ran from 
lood poi if other corncutters were used,” 


the sons were admon to use no other cutter, 
and a co amount was to be forfeited if they 


y 
_. Shakespeare did not explain his testamenta: 
Soqness of a wonaee st bed to his widow, and it 

bothered his ake ever since. A Louis- 
} ville husband was more explicit. He eT 
his bath robe to his widow, in these words: 
asmuch as she has deprived me so often of the 
comfort and convenience of the oA g apne that = 
bought for m — personal weari 
aforesaid ibe at times A, desir =n 
needed it most, I ueath it to her with all m 
love, and hope she w 7 ever find it the same tri 
and fa servitor even tho Providence 
should bless her with another husband who may 
have a bath robe to spare.” 


* @ 


THE BATTLESHIP’S UNDERWEAR. 


ENEATH its rigid coat of mail the modern 
battleship wears, curiously enough, undergar- 
| ments made of a material that is derived chiefly 


from the cocoanut. 

The necessity for the a 9A Ly 
|ments proceeds from the fact that fighting 
| machine is ee Oe a very delicate thing. ° ne order 

that certain portions may not become too cold and 
others become too warm, the vital of its 
The droadnoughts ew Rg Ye = 
e are enve om. m to 
stern in a suit of underwear to them from 
water and from fire. If it were not so, a shot that 
| pierced the side of the vessel would immediately 
| cause the entrance of water and the destruction 
of the ship. 

‘The actual constitution “ 4... protective under- 
wear is a m: r of great a For the most 
part, however, it is made “Of ce mice, which is 
| obtained from’ S. —— rind of the cocoanut. 
Lame wn peculiar property of swell- 

when rought i + gh mee with salt water. It 
fo ows, therefo i. Mthat the moment water pours 
in at a hole ina ship’ 8s side the cellulose expands 
and closes the aperture. The cellulose must > 
a. “ course, in order that it may be 





a ary is he necessary to clothe the boilers and 
steam pipes with “jackets,” in order to prevent 
the waste of fuel. metimes these are made of 
ordinary “blanketing,’”’ sometimes of a fibrous 
elay-like composition, or sometimes of close- 
grained wood. Still oftener the material is mineral 
wool. However, a great battleship is more likel 
to suffer from the effects of heat than of cold. 
There is always ee pat the powder magazines 
may b over 

In the latest types of ~ ee snipe a thick coat- 
ing of mineral wool surro stores. This 
“wool” gets its name from a slight resemblance 
to real wool; it is simply a mass of snowy threads 
Fe! a sort of ‘glass; it is made by blowing jets of 

slag er essure steam through the streams : li v— 

at flow from the furnaces in iron and s 


ines quantities of this queer wool are used on 
battleships. The substance protects equally well 
from heat and from cold. It is such an extraor- 
dinary nonconductor of heat that it covers the 
refrigerators and cold-storage chambers, as well as 
the explosive stores. In the dockyards "the work- 
men who pack mineral wool in the proper pene | 
= the ships have to wear masks, in order that they | 
— ~ A not inhale the sharp needle-like particles, | 
hich would seriously injure the delicate tissue | 
of the throat and lungs. 
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AN UNACCUSTOMED COMPLIMENT. 


REFRESHING little incident of royalty with- 
out its crown was reported recently in the 
New York Tribune. 


| Accompanied only by his dog, the old King of 
| Wiirttem = many long walks —— the | 
| shores of Lake Constance dur 4 summer. 
| Recently he crossed in a little tourist stonaner to | 
| Rorschach, on the Swiss shore. As a simple trav- | 
| Son he entered a restaurant, and ordered a sand- 
wic: 
“You have a beautiful dog there,” remarked the 
| waitress. 


“Ves, more beautiful than I am,” the King | 
replied. | 
“That is true,” _ ~ girl, simply; ‘“‘and cer- | 


| tainly he 4. far 
“You rectly ety rig ht.” 


When “he eaten the sandwich, the King de- 
parted, leaving a gold piece on the table. The 
girl ran after , to say that he had forgotten his 


es no,” the King said, “you are to keep the 
gold piece as a remembrance of the King of Wiirt- 
temberg, to whom you have paid the unaccustomed 
compliment of sincerity.” 


® & 
A SUBTLE DIG. 
66 EEL, weel,” said the bailie to the assessor, 


when a youth was brought up before him 
for some trifling offense, ““ye ken we maunna be 
ower hard on the puir fallow. We were laddies 
aince oorsels, and I suppose I was as big a fule 
as ony 0’ them when I was young.” | 


“And you’re not an old man yet, bailie,” said 
the assessor, blandly. 


sarcasm or ill feeling connected with it, says the | § 
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The Energizer of Business 


TN a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 

by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum pa td 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








T is a pleasure to be able to 
our sul ibers such 
a beautiful string of Pearls 
as the Empress. Every one 
who has seen it is delighted 
with its richness, lustre, and 
exquisite Oriental coloring. It 
is 15 inches in length, and is 
composed of selected Empress 
Pearls of a uniform size 
ducnghet. The dupis of 
solid gold. The quality of 
these Pearls is exceptionally 
fine, prominent jewelers rating 
them among necklaces that 
sell for $3.00 and more. The 
Empress will always be found 
in taste for all. 
and will harmonize 
with any gown. 


Special Limited 


Offer 


For a limited time this 
Empress Pearl Necklace 
will be given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for 
one new solicited sub- 
scription for The Youth’s 
Companion. Owing to 
the special value of the 
Necklace, new subscrip- 
tions already sent us can- 
not count on this Offer. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 














Beautiful Empress Pearls 


With Solid Gold Clasp 
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HENRY’S NOBLE BROW. 
“‘] F that young Webster ever turns out to be all 

he looks like, he’ll be somebody very much 
greater thau it’s likely he is; but if our Lyddy | 
should marry him in hopes, and he just stayed like | 
other folks—why, it wouldn’t be fair to blame the 
boy, I suppose, but he’d be a disapp’intment; yes, 
he certainly would be a disapp’intment.” 


So, according to tradition, declared the aged 
aunt of one of the many pretty girls to whom | 
Daniel Webster paid transitory attentions in his 
susceptible youth. Although he did turn out 
nearly all he looked, there was a good deal of 
wisdom in her comment. Clarissa Cole of Dul- | 
verton had no wise aunt to warn her when she 
married Henry Varick, whose majestic forehead | 
the judge termed Websterian, the schoolmaster, 
Byronic, and the minister, Crees. Hen 
made her an amiable and inefficient husband, 
whom she continued to love, although her affec- 
tion did not long blind her to his deficiencies. 

After nearly twenty years of active housekeep- 
ing and managing the farm for Henry, Clarissa’s 
health became impaired, and she was ordered to 
take rest and change. Her brother took charge 
of things, and she and Henry went away to the 
mountains. That was manifestly change, but 
Clarissa’s friends, on her return, reproac ned her 
for failing to take rest. 

Even ft ou lazed all day, every place you went, 
it couldn’t have been restful, travelin’ round that 
way all the time. You ought to have stayed in 
one place,” her next-door neighbor told her. 

“? Twas gortocty sensible,” Clarissa defended 
herself. “‘We only moved on every three my mk 
and I did it on purpose. You know what an im- 
posing presence Henry has; well, every place we 
eame to folks began to call him ‘Colonel,’ and 
‘Judge,’ and ‘Senator,’ and such, and when he 
didn’t answer to any of ’em, Sey got all the more 
respectful, and you could just see ’em feelin’ 
round to find out what particular brand of Great 
Unknown he might be. So I didn’t give ’em time 
to find out. I was treated like as if I was a queen, 
and I didn’t see why I shouldn’t enjoy the bless- 
ings Providence bestowed. It was reel comf’table 
and entertaining, being mistook for Mrs. Genius, 
and I didn’t feel called upon to spoil the fun. 
Kind of brought back my young days, too, Elmira; 
I used to think Henry’s noble brow meant some- 
thin’ then. Well, now I know just what it means. 

“Henry isn’t a genius, but’ he’s fine to travel 
with. e’re going another trip next year, if my 
hen money comes up to what it ought to.” 


*® 


A NEW SORT OF DIVINING ‘ROD. 


GERMAN invention, the “phonendoscope,” 

for locating underground streams of water, is 
described in Himmel und Erde. The apparatus, 
which is not unlike the sounding board of a 
gramophone, is intended, like the ordinary steth- 
oscope, to collect and intensify sound. 


A certain scientific man was led to experiment 
with this new device after an experience in well- 
digging where the underground source had suffi- 
cient volume to be faintly audible to the unassisted 
ear. 

His experiments were quite successful. When 
he put the instrument on the ground, about ten 
yards from a spring, he could hear a faint murmur 
of running water, and this sound grew stronger or 
weaker as he moved the phonendoscope in various 
directions. The conclusion was unavoidable that 
the sound was loudest when the contrivance was 
directly above the underground current of the 
spring. He made tests on an isolated moun- 
tain peak, where it was extremely improbable 
that water would be found. As he expected, no 
sound was heard. 

Lastly, the inventor tried to find with his instru- 
ment a subterranean current in the neighborhood 
of a new house whose owners wished to avoid the 
delay of sinking trial well shafts. The phonendo- 
scope quickly revealed the presence of water, and 
the most favorable spot for digging. The well 
shaft_encountered a layer of-moist earth fifteen 
feet below the surface, and at a depth of thirty- 
two - a the current was found-in a bed of 

avel. 

Another use for the contrivance is in mines, 
where it is frequently important to know the 
presence and trend of watercourses before ousting 
across them. ty if it may be found usefu 
in detecting the dul rumblings that imprisoned 
gases cause in the vicinity of volcanoes, and in 
giving warning of impending eruptions. 
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EXPLAINING THE TELEGRAPH. 


& a general rule, the telegraph no longer arouses 
the wonder and awe that it did in our grand- 
fathers. In remote countries, however, there are 
still people who have never heard of it, or who 
are unable to understand it. Das Echo tells of 
the perplexity that the telegraph caused in a small 
village of Bosnia. 


The government had installed a telegraph line 
from Prijedor to Bihatsch. 

“What is the meaning of this wire?” asked the 
astonished inhabitants of a village through which 
the line happened to pass. 

“It is a telegraph,” said the headman of the 
village, who had been in consultation with the offi- 
cials. “One can send a message along this wire, 
straight from here to Stamboul.”’ 

The villagers were incredulous. “That is impos- | 
sible. How can a message run along a wire? | 

The headman thought awhile; then he hit upon 
the proper explanation. “Imagine,” he said, ‘a 
dog that is terribly long, and whose tail is stretched 
like the wire on these poles; imagine that his tail 
is so long that he reaches from here to Stamboul. 
Now, suppose we pinched his tail here. Wouldn’t 
he how! in Stamboul?”’ 

The villagers understood. 


*® © 


A LITTLE DIPLOMAT. 


ephray Marion is very fond of turkey, we learn 
from Lippincott’s Magazine. At Thanksgiving 
she was invited to her grandmother’s, where there 
was an old-fashioned turkey dinner. Marion ate | 
a good share of the bird, and then handed up her | 
plate again. | 

Oe some more turkey, mother,” said the 
child. 

“Why, Marion,” said the mother, “you have 
eaten enough already. I don’t think you had 
better have any more now.” 

“But I want some more, mother,” and her face 





ell. 

“Not now, dear,” replied her mother; “but here 
is a wishbone that you may pull with mother. 
That will be lots of fun. You pull one side, and I 
will pull the other, and whoever gets the longer 
end can have her wish come true.” 

Each pulled until the bone snapped. Marion | 
had the longer end. 

“Now, dear,” said mother, “you’ve got the longer 
end. What did you wish for?” 

‘Why, mother,” responded the child, as she 
picked up her plate, “I wished for more turkey.” | 





























Caruso and Scotti 
listening to their 
Victor Record 
(89001 ) of the Forza 
del Destino Duet— 
‘*Solenne in quest’ 
ora’’(Swear in This 
Hour). 

The instrument is 
$15 Victrola XIV, 













Caruso and Scotti 
are only two of the 
world’s greatest 
artists who make 
records exclusively 
for the Victor. 








themselves as others hear them— 


just as you can hear them in your own home on the Victrola. And that 
means, hearing them absolutely as true to life as if these two famous artists 
came into-your home to sing for you. The Victor Records of these two 
great voices—in solos, duets, trios, quartets, and the Lucia 
Sextet—actually bring to you their distinctive personality 
as well as their individual art. 

Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play for you 
the exquisite Forza del Destino Duet by Caruso and Scotti (Victor Record 89001) or any other 
music you wish to hear. Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


IN TWO VOLUMES. BY IDA M. TARBELL. 


‘There is no character in the world’s history that can be more clearly studied with personal profit; Lincoln 
was what every man would like to be. We need not, therefore, impress upon any American the importance— 
especially to the young—of an intimate knowledge of his wonderful portwcars more than that he was a 
child of poverty, a log-fire student, a surveyor, a lawyer, a statesman, and finally a president and a martyr. Other 
men have been all this, but Lincoln was much more—how much more no one can rightly know without clearly 
following his career from first to last, as Miss Tarbell has done in the “ Life of Lincoln.” 
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FORMERLY $15.00 IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
Now published in Two Volumes and offered for 


ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 
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‘The two volumes, containing eVery word of the $15.00 edition, are bound in a rich maroon crown cloth and 
the lettering stamped in gold. A feature of the binding is a blind stamped medallion of Lincoln on the front cover of 
each book. ‘The type is large and clear, the paper of good quality, and the printing of text and illustrations the best. 


THIS TWO VOLUME SET OF TARBELL’S 
SPECIAL LIMITED OF F ER. “LINCOLN,” CONTAINING 900 PAGES, 
WILL BE GIVEN TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE NEW SOLICITED SUB- 


SCRIPTION FOR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. When ordering be sure to include 25 cents to 
pay mailing charges to your home. New stbscriptions sent us prior to December 25th cannot count. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Four Seventeenth-Century Houses in Boston 


MID all the tearing down, making over, 
and building up that have gone steadily 
‘on in Boston during the last two cen- | 
turies, there were, until a short time ago, four | 
houses still standing in the city proper that 
were built before 1700. One of these was | 
torn down recently, and it will be only a short | 
time, probably, before two others will have to | 
go. The only one likely to remain for years 
to come is the Paul Revere house, the oldest 
of the four. 
In the Columbian Centinel of March 2, 
1803, the following advertisement appeared : 


Valuable Real Estate 
To be Sold—the House, Outhouses and Land 
situated on the westerly side of North-square 
lately owned and occupied by Paul Revere, Esq., 
containing about one-third of an acre of ground, 
well calculated for four House Lots and having a 
passageway back to Middle street. 


This was the home of. the versatile patriot 
during the romantic days of his career—a house 
nearly one hundred years old when he bought 
it. It stands on the site of the parsonage of 
Rev. Inerease Mather, which was destroyed 
in the ‘‘great fire’’ of 1676; the present house 
was built soon afterward. For thirty years | 
from 1770 Paul Revere occupied the place, 


| 






lest it, too, be marked for destruction. When 
built, about 1695, it looked out upon the waters 
of the harbor; but other buildings long since 
have shut it in on all sides. Over what was 
once Greenough’s shipyard, but a short dis- 
tance in front of the house, now rumble the 
elevated trains of the Atlantic circuit. 

This old building is still known by the 
name of William Clough, who either built it, 
or bought it soon after its erection. It is 
unusually well made, and must have been of 
considerable distinction in its early days. 
Although it is now cut up into tenements, it 
still retains most of its original lines; and only 
a few years ago its uniquely paneled main 
door, the little swing-sash windows, and a 
buffet with bell-shaped canopy and fluted | 
pilasters, gave evidence that this had been the | 
comfortable home of a well-to-do family. Here 
is to be seen probably the only example left in 
Boston of the overhanging gable. | 

In his back yard, facing the present Charter 
Street, William Clough built what is now 
known as the Vernon house. He sold the 
new place in 1698, and gave to the buyer and 
his heirs forever ‘‘full and free liberty and 
privilege of ingress, egress, and progress to 
and from said messuage or tenement; and 





whole is placed between pa 
beaten for two hours wi 

. The eight hundred pieces are next 
cat up into thirty-two hundred pieces, and 
en the work is done, the 
| leaf is one fifty-thousandth 
almost as light as air. 


hammer. 
again beaten. 
thickness, 


It is an odd custom to 


used for this 


urpose. 
goldbeaters left now in —— 
| generation ago there were many factories, the 
largest of which employed three hundred | 


SAVED BY A HATCHET. 


WRITER in an old number of Harper’s 
Magazine tells a thrilling story of a 
Dutchman, named Henry Herbel, a bas- 

ket maker, and in his hours of leisure a keen 
and successful sportsman. He made his home 
among the Virginia mountains, where the 
story of his battle with a bear made him a 
hero among his neighbors. When ona hunting 
expedition he was always accompanied by two 
yellow curs. His dress consisted of a fustian 
cap, woolen trousers, and an overcoat or jacket 
of oiled duck, such as is worn by sailors to 


keep out the wet. 


On the day in question he started out for 
after some hours of fruitless search, 

sat down to rest upon a deeayed log. Sud- 
| denly he heard the dogs a and 
started off to overtake them. He found them 
running round an opening in a heap of rocks, 

| very much excited. A savage 
large animal was inside. 


The sportsman aj — 


game, and 


that some 


on his knees, levele 


| sale purposes in old Bibles and Testaments, 
and great numbers of these sacred books are 
There are not many | 
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Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
ry Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 
breaking in required. 
for Free Catalogue of 
45 Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 
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to fetch water from the pump and out of the 
well.’”? The purchaser was John Pulling— 
| perhaps a relative of Revere’s friend of that 
| name who helped in arranging for the signal 

| from ‘‘the Old North steeple. ’’ 

| The house gets its name from Capt. For- 

| | tesque Vernon, who bought the place in 1758, 

/ and whose descendants continued to live there 
| for nearly three-quarters of a century. Eliza- 

| beth Vernon, the last of the name to occupy | 











THE SUN TAVERN. 


until increasing prosperity enabled him to 
move intoa house on Charter Street that would 
better accommodate his rapidly growing family. 

It was from the upper windows of this old 
house that Revere displayed his famous trans- 
parencies, which caused such a furor on the 
first anniversary of the Boston Massacre. In 
this house the wife of his youth died, and to 
it, six months later, he brought a second bride. 
Here most of his sixteen children were born. | 

During the last half of the nineteenth cen- | the house, kept a private school there that 
tury the old house was sadly neglected, and | was attended by the daughters of many prom- 
became a shelter for Italian fruit sellers and | inent families. 
cigar makers, and their numerous progeny; The Vernon house is the last wooden build- 
but a few years ago the property was purchased | ing left in this part of Charter Street. It has 
by the Paul Revere Memorial Association, | been shorn of characteristic marks, and there 
which spent several thousand dollars in restor- | is little to distinguish it as of great age. It is 
ing it to its original condition. The immense dirty and neglected, although plentifully pop- 
fireplaces were rebuilt; the posts and beams | ulated, and will undoubtedly soon give way to 
were uncovered; even a small piece of paper | a more profitable successor. When this house 
found on one of the walls was copied in minute | goes, the Clough house will most likely go 
detail, and enough of the pattern made to paper | with it; then there will be left in Boston only 
the comfortable living room. The house now the former home of Paul Revere to represent 
stands, a quaint and charming bit of real old | the architecture of the seventeenth century. 
Boston, in the midst of the babel of the foreign 
quarter. Thousands of pilgrims from all parts a. 
of the country visit it each year. 

Until the summer of 1912 there was in Dock — snags gorenant 
Square a building that had already been | Ti preéminence of Birmingham, Eng- 
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THE VERNON HOUSE. 
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: < : : land, in the manufacture of guns, jew- 
standing fifty years when the site of Faneuil 7 i is is } 
Hall ceased to be a part of the harbor. For — wan oe vena Payee _— sod 
thirty years the tide flowed by it, nearly up | °V@ - a — “a wegpunesd —_— articles | 
to the present Devonshire Street. It was built | 27 2°80 P nced there, some of which are of | 


for a dwelling, and at the time of its erection 


stood only thirty feet from the dock. By 1712, . a 

when it was occupied by Thomas Phillips, it t s& prin or ae SS eee 
had come to be known as the Sun Tavern. - . Souree : | 
During the siege of Boston the British occu- | o he > —., BL By A — 
pied the tavern, and the name was changed | family. The jew’s-harps are still made in a | 
to King’s Arms; but after the evacuation the | little home smithy strongly reminiscent of its | 


old name was restored, and by that name it | Black Country origin. Gi ] 
wee tetetes Go tho all. longer the best market, for enormous quantities 


‘ are oxperend, copeanty to half-civilized coun- 

Just before the Revolution the tavern had | tries. The Zulu musician, for example, has | 
a very popular host in Paix Cazneau, a Hugue- | taken very er to the jew’s-harp. He) 
not from La Rochelle, whose two charming | Reeds, an especially large size to suit his | 
daughters added much to the attracti q | Capacions mouth. ; 
mgasers uc e & iveness Of | Another survival is the trade of goldbeating, 
the inn. Both daughters were married in the| which is one of the oldest in the city. The) 


parlor of the old house—Elizabeth to John | work is done entirely by han 


to the London Times. 





ilded arm bearing | 


y 
| claws ef the bear for a moment, and then the 


| fury upon the dc 
fee’ 


|a very curious character, says a contributor } romer 


came a terrific yell, and through the smoke a | 
huge bear rushed upon the man. He sprang | 
upon his feet and pushed at her vigorously, | 
ineffectually, with his gun. With one stroke | 
of her paw she hurled the weapon into the air, | 
and with another blow she felled the stalwart | 
Dutchman. Before he could draw a weapon | 
from his belt, the tremendous beast was upon | 
him. Fortunately, the oiled jacket foiled the 





dogs were upon her. One seized the bear by | 
the ear, the other took hold of her hind leg. 
The released the man, and turned her | 

. Henry s led to his 
and just then r and dogs rolled together 

over a | » of rocks. Henry drew his hatchet | 
— his belt, and leaped over the ledge after | 


em. 

The beast now left the d and turned | 
fiercely upon her human foe. Henry struck a 
determined blow at her forehead. As she | 
turned to bite his arm, the weapon glanced off, | 
and nearly cut off one of her ears. The next | 
moment the hatchet was buried deep in her | 
brain, and she sank at the victor’s feet without | 





a struggle or a groan. 

She was an animal of the re size, very 
fat, and covered with a coat of the glossiest | 
black in most admirable condition. he rifle | 
shot had passed through her muzzle about an 


|inch below her eyes, and inflicted a wound 


sy served rather to enrage than to disable | 
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A CHINAMAN’S OATH. 


CHINESE oath was recently adminis- | 

tered in British Columbia with all the | 

ceremonial accompaniments that are ob- 
served in China when an oath is taken in) 
court. Seven Chinamen were ‘charged with | 
rioting, and one Moh Quong, a witness, was | 
to testify. 

The oath was taken on the lawn at the rear 
of the courthouse, in the presence of the full 
court and many interested spectators. It was 
written in the Chinese language, to which the 
witness affixed his signature. The charge 
against the seven men was read to the witness 


| by the interpreter, whereupon the witness took 


the following oath: 

‘* Being a true witness, I shall enjoy happi- 
ness, and my sons and grandsons will prosper 
forever. If I falsel I shall die on 
the street, heaven will punish me, earth will 
destroy me. I shall ‘er adversity, and all | 
my offsp will be exterminated. In burning 
this oath, humbly submit to the will of 
heaven, which has brilliant eyes to see.’’ 

After the witness had signed his name to | 
the oath, a youns white cock with red comb | 
and yellow legs was brought forth. Three | 
punk sticks and a pair of Chinese candles were 
in the ground and lighted near a block 
of wood. ext the oath was read by the 
interpreter to the witness, after which the} 
latter wrapped the piece of paper on which 
the oath was written round the joss paper. 
The witness then laid the cock on the block | 
and chopped its head off at a single blow. 
After that he set fire to the oath with a candle, 


reat Britain is no | and held it until it was wholly consumed. 
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PLAIN LIVING AT HARVARD. 

HE interesting and illuminating ‘‘Story 
of Harvard,’’ as told by Mr. Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, describes how the stu- 


and the custom- | dents at Cambridge breakfasted, dined, and 


Fleet, a printer of distinction, and Suzanna 7 ad etd for tet ow. ‘The leaf is) supped 168 years ago. 


to Col. William Palfrey, the Revolutionary | hammered out in small home workshops from 
patriot. | twenty-four-carat gold, but is first sent to the | 

During its last years the building was used | rolling mills, whence it is returned in long | 
only for stores and shops. Whereas the best | Tibbons one- thousandth part of an inch =| 
of fish and oysters were once served at tables, | thickness. Then it is y fer the beater. 
in more recent times they were sold over the quarter-inch 
counter, and the former kitchen became the | grains each. 


store of a Greek fruit seller. The chambers | pon ASD... 
yy ben A to a shops, teamsters’ offices, | same number beneath. This he a| 
printing plants. | pe a mage hammer, and when the gold is 
Snuggled away in the North End, between | considerabl S 
Vernon Place and Greenough Lane,—mere | it between leaves of goldbeater’s skin, prepared 


oyuneen, that weigh about six 
A - ge the thin square in the 
e 


passageways that start at Charter Street and | 1 intestine of the ox. 


Eight hundred pi 
become lost in back yards,—the next oldest | of the hammered leaf are axtenged one over an | 


rchment pad, which | of some kind, ei 
sheets on top, and the | sw « 
beats with a | a biscuit, or a meat pye of some other kind. 


reduced in. thickness, he places| which was a half pint, and a sizing of 
| which I cannot describe to you. 
from a thin but tough membrane found in the | sufficient for one dinner. ’’ 


In 1746, ‘‘breakfast was two sizings of bread 


and a cue of beer,’’ and ‘‘evening was a Pye.’’ 


‘*As to the Commons,”’ wrote an old gentle- 
man of the class of 1759, ‘‘there were in the 
morning none while I was in College.’’ The 


He cuts the ribbon into small one-and-one- | students had then formed the habit of break- 


fasting at private houses. ‘‘At dinner we had, 

of rather age! quality, a sufficiency of meat | 
her ed or boiled; and at | 

r we had either a pint of milk and. half) 


at dinner a cue of beer, | 
bread | 
It was quite 


‘*‘We were allow 


Each student carried to the dining room his 


| own knife and fork, and, when he had dined, 


house in Boston seems to be trying to hide, | other, between leaves of the skin. Then the | wiped them on the tablecloth. 
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Shaving Stand and 
Mirror 
Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 50 
cents extra. Sold for $1.50. In either case 


we will DELIVER PREE anywhere in 
New England. 


This Shaving Stand is fitted with a 
5-inch Mirror, Porcelain Mug, and a 
Shaving Brush. It stands 11% inches 
high, and has nickel-plated trimmings 
throughout. The Mirror has a beveled 
edge, and may be adjusted to any angle. 


“Cello” Metal Hot- 
Water Bottle 


Given te Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 75 
centsextra. Sold for $2.00. In eithercase 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
New England. 


The ‘‘Cello’’ Metal Hot-Water Bottle 
is beautifully nickel-plated, is absolutely 
nonleakable, light and strong, and guar- 
anteed for at least five years. A dainty, 
snug - fitting, removable flannel bag is 
given with each Bottle. Although an 
almost indispensable adjunct to the sick 
room, it is equally useful as a warmer for 
the feet, the bed, or the auto. It will not 
collapse, and is absolutely safe and prac- 
tical, and may be relied upon to meet 
any emergency. 





Four-Piece China 
Toilet Set 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 50 


cents extra. Sold for $1.50. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
New England. 

This China Toilet Set comprises Four 
Pieces: 1 Comb and Brush Tray, 8 x 5% 
inches, 1 Hatpin Holder, 1 Hair Re- 
ceiver and 1 Puff Box. Each Piece made 
in Japan and imported direct upon our 
order. The decoration, which is done 
by hand, is an attractive floral design in 
colors with enamel work and bright gold. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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Use less by @)in quantity —~<e. 
because you have twice See | 
as much in quality 






Always in a Yellow Wrapper 
Sample on Request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
Importers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Never Forgotten 
“Tested and Approved.” 
Always kept to one perfect When goods are bought in open market un- 


beknown to the maker, subjected to the most 


blend — never varying. It rigid kind of ie rae get yo 


sis, —_, 7 oe —- 4 + a S 
4 approved,” there isn’t much doubt about their 
is never at the mercy of a being pure and fit for food. This is the report 


DANIEL WEBS TER), ‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat | | Foca town of westheld, after his examination 
y a ° e and analysis of 
( FLOUI scientifically tested before Grandmother’s 
\ ) milling and the flour tested Mince Meat 
\ Senet ae by a ct u al b aking every three It’s the - pees home-made toe, tant \ 
SMES AGE old-time New En::land Made by boiling 







hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 


5 minutes q 


pie used to taste when 
a baa oa children. A 


eros I Ory Grist Mill) 






































The Best Bread you have ever baked—or your money refunded. Grandmother's WHEAT COFFEE 
in ] s Ban Fruit oti mentre gee drink, but cleo o nourishing, | 
& jarmalade. lly sa’ ies the craving for | 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. Gras tien. goftee wit without an any of the well-known coffee faults. | 
° Ce- Sve Co. 150 ye 0 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY - - New Ulm, Minnesota. —ee oth totes. testa Naren 
DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. LE 
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| A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
; All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate } 
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Extension Rink Skate 


SKATING IS THE ROYAL WINTER SPORT 


fi thoroughly enjoy it you must have only perfect skates. The All-Clamp Extension Rink Skate is one of our most [% 
attractive Offers. This popularity is largely due to three reasons. FIRST, the care taken by the manufacturer to 
produce a skate of undoubted durability and perfection of construction, and SECOND, to the adoption of the Extension a 
foot plate feature. This invention enables a boy to extend the length of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. The \ 
skates may be adjusted to fit shoes measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length. THIRD, the runners are detachable, thus 4 
allowing the use of Hockey Runners on same foot plate. 


Extension Rink Skate Hockey Runner MN 



























This style is shown in the large cut. The runners are made of crucible This is shown in position in the miniature cut. It can be attached, Z| 
cast steel and are detachable. The skates are quickly fastened to the if desired, to the Extension Rink style shown in the large cut. This y 
feet by adjustable clamps and lever. When once set, no key or wrench runner is made of fine welded steel, hardened and tempered. Price v 
is necessary. Thousands of these skates are in use by our subscribers. of Hockey Runner 50 cents per pair, postpaid. < 
» 
4) 





‘ ; ; We have only 500 pairs of the All-Clamp 
Our Special Limited Offer. Extension Rink Skates. The style is 
shown in the illustration. , We will supply these skates 


until our stock is exhausted at the special price of 75¢c. per pair . postpaid M 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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